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the  rope  of  knotted  sheets  doing  its  work  well.  Back 


Wide  swung  the  girl  toward  the  low  roo 


she  swung  above  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  the  leaping  flames,  then  forward 
toward  the  eager  hands  of  the  courageous  boys  who  waited  there. 
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Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Blind  Girl 

•  1  /  i  V 

OR,  1 

THE  FIRE  AT  THE  ASYLUM 

By  ROBERT  LENNOX 


CHAPTER  I. 

KITTY  BRIBES  HER  FATHER. 

“It  is  too  bad  about  Lucy,  isn’t  it?”  asked  Kitty,  of 
Faith,  as  the  two  girls  sat  in  the  library  one  afternoon  in 
spring  or,  rather,  late  winter,  but  a  balmy  day  for  that, 
discussing  the  condition  of  one  of  their  friends,  Lucy 
Creagh. 

“It  came  upon  her  so  suddenly,  too,  and  the  doctor,  even, 
was  not  aware  of  the* danger,”  answered  Faith.  “I  was 
speaking  with  her  mother  this  afternoon,  and  they  seem  to 
have  despaired  entirely  of  her  ever  being  cured.” 

“It  frightened  me  when  I  heard  that  she  had  really  be¬ 
come  blind,”  said  Kitty,  “for  just  at  that  time  I  was  having 
trouble  with  my  eye.  Don’t  you  remember  how  much  I  suf¬ 
fered  with  that  peculiar  feeling  like  a  red-hot  iron  in  my 
eye?  I  didn’t  think  much  of  it  until  the  past  week,  when 
I  heard  that  Lucy  was  really  and  truly  blind.  Lucy  was 
such  a  sweet  gir7,  too.” 

“You  know  it  was  a  cataract  which  formed  across  her 
eves.  Tt  came  across  both  of  them,  and  the  doctor  onlv  used 
some  .sort  of  eye-water  to  stop  the  formation.  I  have  heard 
that  he  could  have  stopped  it  all  by  having  her  undergo  an 
operation.  They  say  that  the  cataract  could  have  been 
stopped  and  that  she  would  not  have  suffered  much  pain, 
either.”  Faith  had  been  around  among  several  of  the 
friends  of  Lucy,  who  was  dearer  to  her  even  than  to  Kitty, 
for  they  had  been  seaLmates  at  school  together. 


“And  they  have  sent  her  to  the  asylum.  That  seems  aw¬ 
ful.  Just  to  think  of  it — being  locked  up  there  with  a  lot 
of  poor  blind  people,  some  of  them  never  having  seen  the 
light  of  day.  And  Lucy  always  enjoyed  everything  about 
nature,  too.  She  just  had  a  fondness  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  it  was  so  irksome  to  the  rest  of  us.  She  used  to  get 
away  up  in  her  grades  and  we  used  to  get  nothing,”  con¬ 
tinued  Kitty.” 

“You  talk  like  such  an  old  woman.  Kit.  It  was  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  you  were  studying  those  things,”  pro¬ 
tested  Faith. 

“Well,  a  few  months  is  long  enough.  Haven’t  I  grown  a 
few  years  older  in  those  few  months?  Do  you  suppose  1  am 
going  to  stay  young  always  ?” 

“No,  but  the  idea  of  your  talking  about  ‘used  to  be’  just 
as  if  it  was  years  and  years  ago.  But,  Lucy  will  not  stop 
her  studies.  That’s  the  reason  I  think  it  was  tine  that  they 
put  her  in  the  asylum.  The  specialists  and  all  the  friends 
have  despaired  of  ever  saving  her  sight,  so  the  best  thing 
she  can  do  is  to  learn  the  way  of  reading  the  blind  books  so 
that  she  can  just  keep  right  on.  I  have  read  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  that  they  have  all  kinds  of  books  for  the  blind.  And 
they  can  go  right  on  learning.” 

“But  just  think  what  she  misses  and  how  keenly  sbe 
will  remember  all  that  she  lias  seen  and  bow  more  keenly 
she  will  miss  all  the  things  which  she  knows  are  going  on 
and  that  she  cannot  see.  Goodness!  it’s  sad  to  flunk  of 
anyone’s  being  blind.” 
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”  Yes,”  said  Faith,  “and  when  it’s  such  a  sweet  girl  as 
Lucy.  She  was  tho  dearest  little  thing.  I  just  loved  her 
ever  so  much;  she  always  helped  me  out  in  my  classes,  and 
she  was  so  good  at  drawing.  I  wonder  what  she  will  do 
now  that  she  can’t  go  on  with  her  pen  and  ink?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  But,  you  know  it  won’t  stop  her  playing. 
She  can  stay  with  her  piano  all  right.  She’ll  have  to  learn 
by  note,  of  course,  but  they  say  that  a  blind  person’s  hear¬ 
ing  gets  to  be  awfully  good,  and,  you  know,  Lucy  always 
was  good  at  picking  out  airs  on  the  piano.  She  used  to 
come  home  from  the  theater  and  play  half  the  things  she 
heard.  Don’t  you  remember  how  she  used  to  play  every¬ 
thing  after  the  band  concerts  on  Main  Street?  She  could 
always  play  all  their  new  music  at  the  next  dance  or  party.” 

“I  wonder  if  it  will  make  her  playing  any  sadder.  You 
know  they  say  that  a  blind  person’s  music  is  always  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  own  selves,  and  I  know  Lucy  will  be  sad¬ 
dened  by  her  blindness.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  argued  Kitty.  “She  was 
always  so  light-hearted  that  I  doubt  if  she  will  let  this  af¬ 
fliction  weigh  much  on  her  mind.  I  know  I  am  going  to 
call  on  her  on  visitor’s  day  every  time  I  get  a  chance.  If 
I  can  do  anything  toward  keeping  her  in  her  old  jolly  w^y 
I  am  going  to  do  it,  because  it  would  be  a  shame  to  let  her 
get  sad.” 

“ I’ll  tell  you  what  we  can  do:  let’s  get  Terry  and  Dick 
to  go  over  with  us  some  of  these  days,  and  all  four  of  us  can 
make  a  call  on  her.  She  would  be  'tickled  to  death,”  said 
Faith. 

“Oh,  Faith,  that  would  be  fine !  I  wonder  if  the  boys 
would  go.  Oh,  of  course,  they  would  !  Dick,  I  know,  would 
go  with  us.” 


“And  I  know  Terry  would  go.  He  would  do  anything 
for  Lucy,  if  we  only  asked  him.”  Faith  was  in  for  pro^ 
tecting  the  interests  of  her  sweetheart. 

“That’s  what  we’ll  do.  We’ll  get  the  doctor  to  tell  us 
how  we  shall  do  and  then  we’ll  call  on  her  and  tell  her 
everything  that  is  going  on.  She  would  be  delighted  to 
hear  all  about  what  the  girls  and  the  boys  are  doing.  That’s 
just  the  finest  kind  of  an  idea !” 

“And  you  can  play  all  tho  very  latest  music,”  went  on 
Faith,  “and  she  can  pick  it  up.  Her  ear  is  so  good  she  will 
catch  right  on.” 

“That’s  right.  I’ll  just  get  some  of  the  latest  music 
this  evening,  when  we  drive  to  town,  and  I’ll  practice  it  nil 
up  so  that  I  can  play  it  without  tho  music.  She’ll  be  glad 
to  hear  it.” 

Lucy  was  one  of  the  chief  girl  friends,  at  school,  of  these 
two  chums,  and  many  a  time  she  had  been  among  the  little 
parties  that  had  gone  out  for  days  in  the  woods  or  had 
taken  evening  rides  in  hayricks  or  in  bobsleds.  She  was 
not  an  especial  favorite  with  the  boys,  principally  because 
she  was  too  keen  of  wit  for  them,  and  they  did  not  like  to 
be  defeated  when  they  tried  any  of  their  jokes  or  stories  on 
her.  It  had  been  several  months  since  first  the  cataract  had 
started  in  her  eyes,  but  the  affliction  had  grown  rapidly,  and 
the  doctors  had  been  unable  to  stop  it.  Her  parents,  after 


consulting  with  specialists  on  the  eyes,  determined  tliat  it 
would  bo  best  to  send  the  girl  to  an  institution  where  her 
eyes  could  be  treated.  Thus  it  was  arranged  and  since  one 
of  the  best  institutions  for  the  blind  was  here  in  Belmont, 
a  place  which  had  grown  famous  for  its  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  blind,  it  was  determined  that  Lucy  should  be 
entered  here. 

“There  come  the  boys,  now!”  cried  Kitty,  as  she  spied 
two  familiar  forms  alighting  from  the  car,  and  guessed, 
who  they  were. 

“We’ll  ask  them  first  thing  if  they  will  go  over  to  the 
asylum  with  us.  They’ll  go,  I  know,”  said  Faith,  this  sub¬ 
ject  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

The  question  was  put  to  the  boys  immediately  upon  their 
arrival,  and  it  was  decided  that  on  the  coming  Saturday 
afternoon  they  should  all  four  go  out  driving  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  should  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  as 
guests  of  the  institution  and  the  entertainers  of  their  girl 
friend. 

“  Speaking  of  going  out  there,  do  you  know,  I  have  often 
wondered  what  an  awful  thing  it  would  be  for  fire  to  break 
out  in  that  place,”  said  Dick.  “Have  you  ever  thought  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  no  brick  buildings  ?  All  their  places 
are  frame,  and  surely  they  ought  to  have  more  durable 
material.  If  a  fire  were  to  break  out  in  that  place  there 
would  be  a  panic  immediately,  and  the  result  would  be 
worse  than  the  damage  caused  by  fire.  That  is  always  the 
result  of  panics.  People  break  their  necks  trying  to  get  out 
of  danger,  and  they  get  into  danger  that  is  far  worse.  Just 
to  think  of  a  lot  of  blind  people  trying  to  escape  from  a 
building  where  there  is  fire !” 

“Dick,  don't  mention  such  a  thing !  Wouldn't  it  be  hor¬ 
rible?”  Kitty  shuddered  at  the  very  idea.  And  she  was 
not  willing  that  it  be  discussed. 

“But,  Oi  suppose  they  have  them  trained  for  just  such 
things,”  interrupted  Terry.  “Oi  don’t  know  anything  about 
it  and  Oi  haven't  thought  anything  about  it,  but  it  stroikes 
me  thot  they  would  plan  for  foires  and  all  thot  sort  of 
thing.  Oi  know  Oi  would  think  of  it  first.” 

“But  you  have  been  fighting  fire  for  so  long  that  you 
don't  think  of  anything  else,”  laughed  Faith.  “You  boys 
think  there  is  nothing  else  in  all  the  world  to  do  but  to  have 
fires.  They  never  have  one  out  there,  and  I  suppose  they 
take  precautions  against  fires.  They  do  not  become  care¬ 
less  like  the  rest  of  us.  They  train  ttie  girls  to  get  out  of 
such  troubles.” 

“  I  hat’s  what  I  do  not  know,”  said  Wide.  “  Maybe  they 
train  the  girls  to  get  out  of  those  buildings*  and  maybe  they 
don  t.  And,  perhaps,  after  they  have  done  all  their  train¬ 
ing,  it  will  avail  them  nothing  when  the  final  test  comes. 
Of  course,  if  they  put  them  through  a  course  of  training, 
and  then  suddenly  ring  the  fire  alarms  just  as  if  there  were 
a  blaze  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  training,  it  would  bo 
different.  But  I  doubt  il  they  waste  any  time  at  that  prac¬ 
tice.” 

“Well,  aifjway,  we're  going  out.  to  sec  Lucy,  and  we'll 

make  her  seo  some  of  the  bright  side  of  life,"  said  Kit  tv. 
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“  ^  ou  l>oys  must  tune  yourselves  up  to  the  merry  pitch,  for 
you'll  have  to  come  to  our  aid  when  we  get  worn  out.’’ 

“\ou  surely  don't  think  Lucy  is  losing  any  of  her  happy 
nature,  do  your”  asked  Wide,  in  some  surprise. 

“She  might  have  lost  some  of  it.  You  would  lose  some 
of  yours  if  you  were  suddenly  made  blind,  wouldn’t  you  ?” 

“I  guess  you're  right.  We'll  do  our  best,  at  any  rate,  to 
make  her  happy,”  and  with  this  the  conversation  drifted 
to  other  topics.  The  coming  of  spring,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  weather  was  cold  and  drear,  and  there  was  presage 
of  a  snow,  attracted  them  to  talk  of  the  spring-time  days. 
If  snow  fell  it  would  probably  be  the  last  of  the  winter 
season,  and  spring  would  break  upon  them  with  all  its 
cheeriness  and  hearty  good-nature. 

After  a  short  while  the  couples  drifted  apart,  Wide  and 
Kitty  having  possession  of  one  room,  while  Faith  and  Terry 
found  the  cozy-corner  in  the  music-room  just  to  their  lik¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  when  one  recalls  it,  that  Terry 
and  Faith  always  drifted  away  to  this  cozy-comer.  And  it 
was  just  as  peculiar  that  Kitty  and  Dick  found  one  corner 
of  the  library  so  to  their  liking. 

"If  we  only  had  some  way  of  being  chaperoned,”  said 
Kitty,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  regret  as  she  spoke.  “I  want 
to  see  Sothern,  and  I  want  to  see  him  in  Tf  I  Were  King/ 
They  say  he  is  just  fine  in  that  play,  and  I  have  never  seen 
him  in  anything.” 

"It  would  be  a  great  trip,  too,  for  we  could  get  there  just 
before  the  curtain  goes  up,  and  the  schedule  of  the  trains 
is  such  that  we  could  leave  Lincoln  right  after  the  curtain 
on  the  last  act.  There  is  a  large  party  going,  for  I  heard 
several  of  the  older  fellows  discussing  it  in  Copeland’s  this 
afternoon,”  said  Wide. 

They  had  fallen  to  discussing  various  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  one  idea  which  occurred  to  Wide  was  that  of 
going  over  to  Lincoln  to  see  the  famous  actor  in  his  still 
more  famous  play.  Dick  was  a  lover  of  the  theater — that 
is,  the  better  ^productions — and  so  was  Kitty.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  Terry  and  Faith.  All  four  liked  to  attend 
the  better  class  of  plays,  and  they  had  merry  times  discus¬ 
sing  the  plays  from  their  various  points  of  view  on  the  next 
day,  or  whenever  they  met  again. 

It  so  happened  that  a  party  was  being  made  up  in  Bel¬ 
mont  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Lincoln  to  see  the  actor, 
and  this  was  the  party  which  this  couple  wished  to  join. 
But  there  was  the  matter  of  a  chaperone,  for  Kitty  knew 
that  she  could  not  attend  without  having  some  older  per¬ 
son  wdth  them.  She  was  not  old  enough  to  be  going  around 
with  an  escort  only,  and  her  father,  trusting  Dick  even  as 
he  did,  was  not  proposing  to  allow  his  daughter  to  go 
around  without  the  older  escort. 

They  called  Terry  and  Faith  into  the  room  to  tell  them 
of  the  scheme,  and  to  ask  for  their  advice  in  the  matter. 
Terry  listened  quietly,  waiting  for  the  young  lady  to  express 
her  opinion  first.  This  Faith  did  in  a  very  few  words : 

“That’s  fine!  But  the  chaperone!  I’ll  tell  you  what 
we’ll  do.  We’ll  ask  your  father,  Kit!  He’ll  be  glad  to  go 
along  with  us.  That’s  the  idea!” 


“And  mamma  will  be  tickled  to  death!”  cried  Kitty. 
“That’s  the  idea  !  We’ll  go  right  now  and  find  them !” 

Just  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  came  into  the  library. 

“What’s  all  this  I  hear  about  your  coming  to  see  us? 
Has  one  of  you  proposed  to  these  young  men,  or  to  one 
young  man,  and  been  accepted  ?  Then  we’re  not  the  ones 
to  see.  You  must  go  and  ask  their  mothers  !” 

Mr.  Lester  was  in  his  usually  jolly  mood,  and  made  out 
that  he  misunderstood  the  mission  upon  which  the  young 
people  were  just  about  to  launch  themselves. 

“Papa,  we’ve  just  discovered  a  fine  way  for  you  to  give 
mamma  a  treat!”  exclaimed  Kitty,  joyously.  “We  want 
you  and  mamma  to  go  over  to  Lincoln  to  see  Sothern  in 
Tf  I  Were  King,’  and  it’s  going  to  be  there  this  week. 
Won’t  that  be  a  fine  trip  for  you  ?” 

“  And  I  suppose  we  are  to  take  care  of  you  young  people,” 
laughed  Mrs.  Lester,  as  she  caught  the  drift  of  the  kind 
suggestion  of  Kitty. 

“Of  course,  we  want  you  to  join  us.  We  were  thinking 
of  going  over  there  to  see  Sothern,  and  we  think  it  would 
be  a  fine  idea  for  papa  to  take  you  there  to  see  him,  too. 
Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  nice  ?” 

“The  finest  ever,  darling,”  said  Mr.  John  Lester,  “and 
your  mother  is  beaming  with  joy  at  the  idea.  We’ll  just 
let  you  people  take  us  over  to  Lincoln  and  show  us  how  to 
see  a  really  good  play.” 

“You’re  the  dearest  old  dad!”  said  Kitty,  as  she  reached 
up  and  kissed  him,  “and  mamma  will  give  you  another 
after  you  leave  the  room.” 

“That’s  bribery,  young  lady,”  he  laughed  at  her,  “but 
we’ll  excuse  you  this  time  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the 
law.” 


'CHAPTER  II. 

FIRE  IN  THE  BUSINESS  SECTION. 

It  was  a  merry,  merry  crowd  which  gathered  at  the  depot 
that  Thursday  night  for  the  trip  to  Lincoln  to  see  Sothern 
in  his  masterpiece. 

“There’s  Fred  Parsons  and  Gerald  Keating!’’  exclaimed 
Kitty,  in  an  undertone,  pointing  up  the  platform  to  where 
these  two  Neptunes  stood  in  the  glare  of  one  of  the  depot 
lights,  looking  over  the  crowd  which  was  rapidly  filling  the 
platform,  but  apart  from  all  the  rest. 

“I  suppose  they,  too,  are  going  to  Lincoln,”  suggested 
Dick,  looking  that  way,  and  noting  that  they  were  dressed 
a  little  too  well  for  just  an  evening  on  the  streets  of  Bel¬ 
mont. 

“And  they  are  not  taking  any  one  with  them.  I  wonder 
how  they  can  enjoy  themselves  alone,”  commented  Faith, 
who  was  standing  by  with  Terry  at  her  side,  while  just  a 
short  distance  away  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lester. 

“That’s  very  conceited,  don’t  you  think?”  smiled  Dick. 
“You  might  have  left  that  for  one  of  us  to  say,  Terry  or 
myself.  Don’t  you  think  a  couple  of  boys  may  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  without  being  with  girls  all  the  time?” 

“Oh,  yes,  in  a  way,”  and  Faith  spoke  with  a  hauteur 
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which  she  could  command  excellently  at  times.  “1  suppose 
they  have  a  sort  of  good  time,  something  like  a  game  of  soli¬ 
taire.  If  they  didn’t  have  a  better  time  in  the  company  of 
girls  why  would  they  always  be  seeking  out  girls  to  be 
with  ?” 

“Humph!  That  does  sound  delightfully  conceited/’ 
said  Dick,  as  he  drew  a  little  more  closely  to  the  party, 
ready  for  a  short,  sharp  argument.  “You  seem  to  look  on 
the  boys  being  with  the  girls  as  the  desire  of  the  boys  to  be 
with  the  girls.  You  are  entirely  wrong.  The  boys  are  not 
so  extremely  anxious,  always,  while  the  girls  usually  are.” 

“You  don’t  say!”  exclaimed  Kitty,  now  entering  this 
argument.  “You  think  we  cannot  do  without  you,  eh? 
You  think  you  are  the  lords  of  creation,  and  that  we  must 
have  you  with  us  for  protection  or  pleasure  all  the  time  ?” 

“I  did  not  say  you  must  have  us  with  you.  I  said  you 
wish  to  have  us  with  you,”  continued  Young  Wide  Awake. 

“Don’t  you  think  we  could  enjoy  the  play  just  as  much 
to-night  without  you  as  with  you?”  she  asked. 

“That’s  precisely  the  point.  If  you  could,  you  wouldn’t 
have  suggested  our  going  and  you  wouldn’t  have  thought  it 
so  fine  a  thing.  You  would  have  gone  over  there  with  your 
mother  and  father  and  would  never  have  said  a  word  to 
us,”  answered  Dick. 

i 

“Is  that  so?”  she  answered  in  question,  turning  slightly 
away  from  Dick  as  if  to  show  him  that  she  was  not  entirely 
dependent  upon  him  for  enjoyment. 

“But  you  must  see  the  other  side  of  the  matter,”  said 
Dick,  and  Kitty  turned  back  to  him,  raising  her  brows  in 
haughty  interrogation.  “We  boys  may  find  just  as  much 
pleasure  away  from  the  girls,  but  when  the  girls  want  us, 
all  they  have  to^  do  is  to  make  the  sign  and  we  come.  We 
are  drawn  to  them  just  the  same  as  a  piece  of  iron  is  drawn 
to  the  magnet  when  the  professor  turns  on  the  current. 
You  know  how  they  show  that  experiment  in  the  physics 
classes?” 

“I  am  not  going  to  forgive  you  for  that  kind  of  an  ex¬ 
planation.  It  is  too  weak,  and  I’m  not  going  to  accept  it.” 

“Very  well,  dearie,”  and  he  drew  very  cloke,  as  he  spoke 
to  her,  “but  you  notice  how  quickly  we  come  at  your  word, 
don’t  you  ?  Draw  your  own  conclusions  from  that.  Do  I 
ever  hesitate  when  you  lift  your  eyes  and  beckon  with  them 
for  me  to  join  you  ?” 

Kitty  smiled  up  at  him  prettily,  wd  Dick  knew  he  was 
forgiven. 

Terry  and  Faith  had  not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this 
little  tilt,  nor  did  they  hear  the  way  it  ended.  They  had 
turned  away  for  the  moment  to  watch  the  incoming  head¬ 
light. 

“Here's  the  train l”  was  the -cry  in  every  part  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  jolly  crowd  moved  forward  in  a  grand  surge 
to  make  their  way  aboard  the  cars,  each  fearful  that  he 
would  lose  the  best  seat  if  he  were  not  on  the  steps  first. 

“Come  on!”  cried  Young  Wide  Awake,  as  he  reached 
Kitty’s  arm  and  pulled  her  toward  the  tracks.  “We  must 
get  two  seats  together,  for  there  won't  be  such  a  jolly  good 
time  unless  the  four  of  us  are  near!” 
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In  the  rush  for  the  train,  Terry  and  Faith  became  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  others,  and  there  was  a  scramble  through 
the  train  to  get  together  after  all  were  aboard.  After  some 
maneuvering  the  two  couples  found  themselves  in  a  double 
seat,  facing  each  other,  and  they  were  happy. 

“Lincoln!  Lincoln!”  cried  out  the  brakeman,  and  a 
great  buzz  and  stir  passed  through  the  cars  as  the  crowd 
made  ready  for  leaving  the  train,  the  girls  straight¬ 
ening  their  hair  and  hats,  the  young  men  seeing  that  their 
overcoats  were  brushed  and  that  their  hats  were  sitting  ^ 
firmly  on  their  heads.  It  was  to  be  another  rush  from  the 
train,  as  it  had  been  to  get  aboard. 

It  was  rather  late  that  night  when  the  party  started  for 
Belmont.  All  those  who  had  attended  the  play  had  enjoj'ed 
it,  and  though  the  crowd  was  rather  weary  of  the  wait,  for 
the  train  was  late  that  evening,  they  still  held  their  good 
spirits,  and  laughed  and  joked  as  they  stood  ‘about  the  plat¬ 
form  in  Lincoln,  many  of  them  munching  sandwiches, 
others  partaking  of  sweeter  food,  while  all  nervously  paced 
the  depot  in  their  anxiety  to  be  on  their  way. 

“The  staginess  of  that  fellow  Villon  reminds  me  of  a 
certain  good  friend  of  mine  in  the  fire  department,” 
laughed  a  voice  just  in  front  of  the  quartette,  and  Dick  . 
looked  a  little  more  closely  to  see  if  his  mental  guess  was 
correct.  The  lights  in  the  coach  were  not  of  the  best,  and 
the  party  had  been  paying  little  attention  to  who  were  tak¬ 
ing  the  various  seats  in  the  car.  Just  in  front  of  Wide, 
Kitty,  -Faith  and  Terry  sat  a  couple  of  boys,  and  from  one 
of  these  came  the  remark. 

Dick  leaned  a  little  from  his  position  so  that  ,  he  could 
command  a  view  of  the  fellow's  face.  It  was  Fred  Parsons, 
of  course;  the  other  was  Gerald  Keating. 

“Who  did  he  mean?”  asked  Kitty,  leaning  very  close  to 
Wide. 

“Do  you  mean  that  for  a  question  or  the  answer?”  asked 
Wide,  himself  leaning  more  closely  toward  Kitty. 

“I  suppose  it  is  both,”  she  smiled  up  at  him. 

“I  wish  there  was  someone  in  our  fire  department  who 
had  the  common  sense  that  Villon  had,”  he  said. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  think  he  was  a  real  hero?” 
asked  the  other  voice,,  that  /oi  Keating,  and  the  sound  of 
the  words  easily  traveled  back  to  the  quartette,  just  as  was 
intended.  * 

“Well,  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  over  that  woman. 
That’s  what  I  mean.  You  know  we  have  a  fellow  in  the  fire 
department  who  is  doing  the  same  thing!”  spoke  Parsons, 
his  voice  being  raised  high  enough  to  be  heard  by  many 
more  than  our  little  party. 

“For  which  he  is  very  glad!”  muttered  Wide  to  Kitty. 

uOh,  then  you  think  you  are  making  a  fool  of  yourself 
over  me?”  asked  Kitty,  quickly,  looking  at  him  reproach¬ 
fully.  1  ,  1 

“I  didn’t  say  I  thought  so— that  was  Parsons.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  I’m  making  of  myself  over  vou,  I  am  <dad 
of  it.” 

Kitty’s  hand  was  in  Dick's,  and  it  was  well  out  of  siuht, 
so  that  no  one  but  Dick  and  Kitty  knew  what  a  delightful 
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Rule  pressure  there  was  to  Kitty's  hand  when  he  said  this. 

He  makes  a  tool  ot  himself  just  as  often  as  lie  finds  the 
chance. 

still  being  raised 


^  *^ou  didn  t  do  that !”  laughed  Keating,  the  voice 


But  \  i  1 1  on  played  to  the  galleries  all  the  time,  and  that's 
what  our  triend  in  the  fire  department  does,”  answered 
Parsons. 


And  the  galleries  clap  and  holler  just  as  if  lie  had  done 
something  that  was  worth  the  while,”  kept  on  Keating, 
growing  more  bold. 

‘‘But  the  good  people  in  the  orchestra  downstairs,  the 
people  who  really  have  the  sense  to  see  things  and  under¬ 
stand  them,  don't  clap  and  holler.” 

Of  course  not.  But  that  doesn’t  keep  our  friend  from 
going  right  on  and  making  a  fool  of  himself.” 

“I  guess  I  had  better  close  that  up,”  muttered  Dick,  lean¬ 
ing  over  to  Kitty,  and  a  moment  later  he  was  out  of  his 
seat  and  had  stepped  forward.  Reaching  the;  aisle,  and 
stepping  to  a  position  where  he  could  lean  over  and  speak 

to  Keating  and  Parsons  without  his  words  being  heard,  he 
said:  j 

Parsons,  I  am  tired  of  hearing  all  this.  If  I  were  alone 
I  wouldn't  care.  But  there  are  young  ladies  here,  and  your 
words  are  an  insult  to  them  as  well  as  to'  me.  If  you  say 
another  word  which  in  any  way  reflects  on  me  or  any  of 
those  with  me,  I  shall  punch  your  face  a  little  better  than 
I  ever  did  before.  Keating,  that  is  intended  for  you,  too. 
Shut  your  heads,  or  I’ll  take  the  first  chance  I  find  to  lick 
both  of  you.  You  know  what  I  mean !” 

That  was  sufficient.  He  had  spoken  so  that  no  others 
heard.  Parsons  started  to  make  a  retort,  but  Wide’s  look 
at  him  was  enough  to  quiet  him  at  once.  Keating,  as  Keat¬ 
ing  always  did,  kept  discreetly  still.  He  never  had  anything 
to  say  when  a  better  man  was  ready  to  show  him  with  his 
fists. 

There  were  no  more  voices  raised  to  concert  pitch,  there 
were  no  more  rough  sentences  uttered  during  the  trip.  Par¬ 
sons  had  taken  the  cue  from  Wide’s  words  and  was  showing 
that  he  could  be  discreet  if  he  desired. 

“That  looks  like  a  fire  across  the  river!”  cried  Kitty,  as 
she  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  the  reflection  of  light 
in  the  sky. 

“Where?”  cried  the  other  three,  as  they  pushed  to  the 
window  and  peered  into  the  blackness  of  the  early  morning 
to  see  the  cause  for  Kitty’s  words. 

“That’s  a  fire,  all  right!”  said  Dick,  his  anxiety  now 
rising,  for  he  wished  to  be  there,  the  fireman  instinct  up¬ 
permost. 

“Belmont !  Bel-mont !”  came  the  roar  of  the  brakeman’s 
voice  above  the  noise  of  the  onrushing  train. 

“We’re  at  the  bridge  in  Norwich,”  said  Kitty,  “and  ,we’ll 
soon  be  on  the  other  side.  It  looks  like  it  is  in  the  north 
part  of  town.” 

“  But  we  can’t  tell  whereabouts.  It  might  be  far  out  and 
it  may  be  close  to  town.  I  wonder!”  said  Wide,  as  he 
again  peered  anxiously  into  the  night,  sfraining  his  eyes, 


past  Kitty,  shading  them  from  the  car-light  with  his  hands, 
while  lie  tried  to  figure  the  distance. 

By  this 4) me  the  people  on  the  same  side  of  the  car  had 
noticed  the  reflection,  and  the  word  went  about  that  a  big 
fire  was  raging  in  Belmont.  Those  in  the  car,  and  the 
car  was  packed,  were  brought  to  a  tense  strain  of  excite¬ 
ment.  They  were  now  wide  awake.  Many  had  dropped 
into  a  light  doze  after  the  train  left  Lincoln,  especially 
those  who  had  no  company,  but  they  were  quickly  and  def¬ 
initely  awakened  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment.  A  fire 
causes  the  thrill  to  travel  through  the  weariest  body,  the 
thrill  which  knows  nothing  of  physical  weariness,  which 
arouses  any  and  all  to  the  occasion,  ready  to  at  least  run 
miles  to  the  scene.  A,t.  this  time  of  the  night,  when  the 
sky  was  dark  and  cloudy,  the  scene  was  one  of  canniness, 
even  though  fire  flames  leaping  into  a  darkened  sky  were 
glorious  in  their  many  hues. 

The  train  slowed  down  as  it  crossed  the  bridge,  turned 
into  the  street  toward  the  depot,  and  ran  in  quickly,  the 
engineer  seeming  to  divine  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he 
was  hauling,  seeming  to  understand  that  they  were  anxious 
to  be  off  the  cars  and  on  the  run  toward  the  fire.  All  the 
whistles  and  bells  of  Belmont  were  turned  loose.  No  one 
had  paid  heed  to  them  while  they  were  crossing  the  bridge, 
for  their  attention  was  through  the  medium  of  the  eyes — 
on  the  reflection  of  the  flames.  Now  they  heard,  the  din 
and  noise  of  the  steam  blowing  through  the  sirens,  as  they 
hustled  and  bustled  through  the  aisles,  onto  the  platforms 
of  the  cars  and  leaped  off  into  the  depot.  The  crowd  did 
not  linger  long.  There  was  excitement  in  the  air,  and  the 
depot  was  as  soon  emptied  of  its  human  freight  as  it  was 
filled. 

“Come  on  !  We  must  see  where  it  is  !”  cried  Dick,  as  he 
grabbed  Kitty  tightly  by  the  arm  and  hurried  her  through 
the\depot  railings  to  the  street.  In  a  moment  he  had  en¬ 
tered  a  nearby  drug-store,  used  the  ’phone  and  hurried  back 
to  join  the  others.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  had  by  this  time 
found  their  charges  and  were  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
Wide  with  his  news.  The  rest  of  the  Lincoln  playgoers 
were  hurrying  up  the  street  toward  Main,  not  knowing  how 
far  or  where  was  the  fire — simply  rushing  toward  the  re¬ 
flection  in  the  sky  toward  the  north. 

“The  Pythian  Castle,  on  Main  Street !”  cried  Dick,  as  he 
rushed  out  of  the  door.  “It  just  started  a  few  minutes 
ago !” 

With  this  the  sextette  started  at  a  rapid  pace  for  Main 
Street.  The  crowd  which  had  gone  ahead  was  right !  They 
had  asked  no  questions,  and  had  gone  straight  to  the  fire! 
It  was  squarely  in  Washington  territory ! 

“Yrou  go  on,  and  we’ll  follow,”  suggested  Kitty  to  Wide, 
and,  excusing  themselves  hastily,  the  boys  broke  away  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  Holmes  Street  house.  It  required  the 
shortest  space  of  time  for  them  to  don  their  firemen’s  uni¬ 
forms  and  to  make  their  way  to  the  fire,  which  was  but  three 
blocks  away  from  the  engine-house. 

“Captain  Halstead  !”  called  Chief  Pelton,  as  he  spied  the 
two  boys  running  across  the  street  toward  the  Washington 
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engine.  Joining  them  in  a  moment,  he  gave  his  orders 
rapidly: 

“Your  hose-line  is  already  stretched!  Noi^n  is  in  the 
lead,  and  he's  fighting  all  right!  Go  upstams  and  take 
charge!” 

“Your  axe  and  pike,  Terry!”  called  Wide  to  his  Irish 
chum,  and  with  this  he  darted  for  the  hallway  of  the 
Pythian  Castle.  Taking  the  steps  two  at  a  time  he  found 
his  boys  in  a  bad  position. 

“Out  of  here,  quick,  Hal !”  he  cried,  through  his  trumpet, 
not  being  able  to  get  along  the  hallway  to  the  place  where 
his  boys  were  fighting.  “We’ll  go  up  by  the  ladder!” 
Quickly  the  boys  fell  back,  the  hose  was  withdrawn,  and  a 
moment  or  two  after  found  them  on  the  street,  making  their 
way  to  the  rear  of  the  castle.  The  entire  rear  end  of  the 
place  was  ablaze,  this  having  cast  the  reflection  toward  the 
river  which  those  on  the  train  had  seen. 

“The  stream!  Hit  her  square!”  he  called,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  the  response  came  in  the  swish  and  wash  of  water 
against  the  brick  walls  of  the  rear  of  the  place.  The  build¬ 
ing  next  to  the  castle  was  also  afire,  and  yet  the  chief  had  so 
much  confidence  in  the  Washington  company  that  he  had 
not  called  out  the  others  !  Dick  could  not  understand  !  It 
appeared  that  the  first  move  would  have  been  to  throw  as 
much  force  against  this  blaze  as  possible,  since  it  was  in  the 
downtown  section,  and  a  part  of  the  section  which  was  most 
thickly  settled  with  business  buildings  ! 

“Looks  like  it  had  a  fine  start!”  he  muttered,  half  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  the  boys  pouring  the  water  straight 
at  the  walls.  “All  those  window-cases  are  gone  and  the 
flooring  is  already  exposed  from  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The 
brick  is  softening  and  crumbling.  That  fire’s  been  burning 
a  long  time  \  v  .  The  chief  was  standing  close,  nervously 
watching  the  company,  and  overheard  the  words  of  Dick. 

“It  does  look  like  it  had  a  fine  start!  Look!  Starting 
on  the  next  building !  There’s  oil  and  gasoline  in  there !” 
cried  the  chief,  pointing  at  the  spread  of  the  flames  to  the 
Belmont  Hardware  Company’s  building. 

“Call  out  the  Neptunes,  chief!  This  is  going  to  be  a 
hard  fight !” 

Just  as  if  the  elements  understood  what  Dick  had  said 
in  presage,  or  possibly  Dick  had  gathered  something  from 
the  lowering  clouds  which  were  settling  over  the  city,  a 
fresh  wind  blew  in  from  the  river,  fanning  the  flames,  the 
sparks  leaping  high  and  blowing  upward  to  the  top  of  the 
surrounding  buildings. 

The  chief  darted  away  to  turn  in  the  second  alarm. 

“Terry,  bring  the  ladders!  We’ve  got  to  do  something 
up  there !” 

With  a  rush  the  ladders, were  brought  and  Dick  super¬ 
vised  the  placing  against  the  rear  wall  of  the  hardware 
store.  'The  fire  was  already  making  its  way  through  the 
windows,  the  iron  slitters  not  having  been  closed. 

“I’ll  go  up,  and  then  send  up  the  hose.  We’ll  have  to 
take  all  the  chances!”  cried  Dick,  as  he  moved  the  ladder 
to  a  firmer  position,  tried  it  with  his  weight,  and  started 
tlpwo  rd. 


The  crowd  from  the  street  had  surged  to  the  rear,  and  the 
alley  was  well  filled,  as  lie  sturted  upward. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MANLINESS  OF  PARSONS. 

“Send  up  the  hase!”  he  called,  and  quickly  it  was  passed 
upward,  four  of  the  Washingtons,  Hal,  Joe,  Terry  and  Ted 
handling  the  lead.  Ted  and  Dick  held  the  nozzle,  called 
for  the  stream,  and  the  fight  was  on  in  reality'. 

“That's  the  way !”  roared  someone  in  the  crowd,  and  the 
cry  was  immediately  taken  up.  'The  people  saw  the  effect 
which  the  daring  move  was  having  on  the  flames.  They 
were  fighting  on  a  level  with  the  fire. 

“Keep  it  straight,  Ted  !  That’s  the  way !  Hold  that  noz¬ 
zle  while  I  go  down  and  take  a  look !  Terry,  get  up  here 
to  the  nozzle!”  And  then  Dick  clambered  lightly,  agilely, 
down  the  ladder,  taking  the  under  side  so  that  Terry  could 
come  above  and  also  that  he  might  pass  the  others  who  were 
supporting  the  lead  of  hose. 

“We’re  hitting  the  right  spot,  chief,  eh?”  he  asked,  as 
he  met  the  chief  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  “  It’s  a  danger¬ 
ous  piece  of  work,  though,  and  the  fellows  are  liable  to  fall 
any  time!” 

“You  shouldn’t  have  tried  that,  Halstead.  It’s  too 
risky !” 

“It  had  to  be  done.  There  was  no  other  way  to  get  at 
the  blaze!”  he  answered  as  he  swung  out  into  the  street 
quickly  and  glanced  upward  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
fight.  The  flames  in  the  rear  of  the  castle  building  had 
eaten  their  way  below  the  second  story  and  were  making 
havoc  in  the  rear  of  the  grocery  store  which  was  located  on 
the  ground  floor. 

“I  wonder  if  there’s  any  oil  in  this  place!”  he  called  to 
the  chief. 

“Three  barrels !”  called  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  and  the 
owner  of  the  store  rushed  forward. 

“Three  barrels  of  oil?”  yelled  Wide,  anxiously. 

“Yes,  sir.  They  came  in  this  afternoon,  and  the  tank 
has  just  been  filled !” 

“Get  your  boys  out  of  there  quickly!”  screamed  the  chief, 
as  he  heard  the  grocer  tell  what  he  had  in  the  store. 
“They’re  above  a  regular  volcano!” 

“Down  the  ladder,  fellows!  There’s  oil  over  here!”  and 
quickly  the  four  on  the  ladder  lowered  themselves  from 
their  position  of  hazard. 

Dick  had  taken  a  heavy  chance  in  this  movement,  and 
he  recognized  now  that  it  would  be  all  that  both  companies 
could  do  to  get  this  fire  under  control.  He  had  sent  a 
stream  against  the  wall  of  the  castle,  having  placed  his 
ladder  squarely  over  the  oil  and  gasoline  in  the  hardware 
store,  into  which  the  sparks  from  the  second  floor  were 
dropping  like  so  much  rain. 

“Keep  your  distance  and  fight  at  the  floor!"  he  called, 
then  running  out  of  the  alley,  taking  the  grocer  with  him. 
Around  the  corner  he  went,  telling  the  man  to  get  his  kevs. 

“I’m  not  going  in  there,  sir!"  cried  the  grocer. 
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“But  I  am !  That  oil’s  got  to  bo  moved.  We’ve  got  to 
igh:  this  fire  out.  and  we're  goinsr  to  do  it!” 


Opening  the  door  so  that  lie  could  enter,  the  grocer 
stepped  back  and  allowed  \\  ide  to  go  inside.  On  the  run 
Dick  dashed  down  the  long  aisle,-  the  store  lighted  bril¬ 
liantly  from  the  rear  end  by  the  flames  which  had  eaten 
tnrough  the  floor,  and  he  saw  the  sparks  dropping  on  sev¬ 
eral  barrels  which  had  been  rolled  into  the  place.  Trot  fol¬ 
lowed  dose  behind,  though  Dick  paid  no  heed  to  what  was 
coming  into  the  place  behind  him. 


Flash  !  Puff !  He  was  too  late !  The  dropping  sparks 
had  gotten  into  the  open-topped  tank  of  coal-oil,  and  the 
entire  tank  was  ablaze.  Of  course,  there  was  no  explosion, 
because  the  oil  was  not  confined,  but  the  fire  leaped  upward 
in  a  perfect  fury,  igniting  the  stock  of  brooms  which  was 
packed  on  shelves  above  the  oil  tank.  Dick  halted  and 
watched  the  fire  for  a  moment,  standing  only  a  few  yards 
away  from  the  raging  flames. 

“Terry !  Terry !”  he  called,  through  his  trumpet,  hoping 
that  his  voice  would  carry  to  the  boy  in  the  rear. 

“All  roight !”  came  the  response. 

“  Come  around  to  the  front  and  bring  your  axe !  Come 
into  the  grocery!”  t 

There  was  little  time  lost.  By  the  time  Dick  could  locate 
the  things  which  he  needed,  Terry  came  dashing  along  the 
aisle  of  the  store. 

“That  tank  just  caught.  We’ll  have  to  stop  the  blaze  by 
smothering !  Grab  a  bunch  of  those  sacks  and  we’ll  throw 
them  into  the  tank !” 


Right  heartily  the  boys  lifted  the  small  piles  of  sacks 
which  had  been  carefully  folded  and  stored  on  a  counter  to 
the  side.  Standing  as  closely  as  they  dared  to  the  oil  tank, 
watching  the  sparks  dropping  about  the  barrels  of  oil,  they 
tossed  the  sacks  at  the  tank,  unerringly,  and  the  two  piles 
fell  squarely  into  the  opening.  For  a  moment  the  fire  died, 
then  began  creeping  out  on  the  sides  of  the  sacks. 

“If  we  don't  do  it  this  time,  she’s  liable  to  go,”  mut¬ 
tered  Wide,  as  he  picked  up  another  pile  of  the  sacks,  Terry 
doing  likewise,  and  walked  quickly  to  a  good  position,  this 
time  daring  to  go  closer,  even  though  the  sparks  from  above 
were  dropping  on  their  shoulders  as  they  worked. 

“Heave!”  and  both  piles  went  straight  at  the  tank.  But 
the  shot  was  poorly  made!  Instead  of  falling  on  top  of 
those  which  they  had  just  hurled  at  the  tank  of  blazing  oil, 
this  pile  knocked  the  first  ones  from  the  tank,  and  the  blaze 
leaped  up  anew,  released  from  its  bondage! 

“Bad  luck  !  We’ll  try  again  !”  And  again  they  gathered 
the  piles  of  sacks  together,  this  time  taking  the  last  of  the 
bunch,  and  started  for  the  blaze.  The  flame?  had  reached 
out  and  taken  the  brooms  captive  this  time,  the  straw  above 
the  oil  tank  igniting  readily  and  spreading  the  fire  quickly 
along  the  shelf. 

“  Look  out !  There  goes  the  floor !”  came  the  sound  from 
the  outside,  and  Dick  and  Terry  retreated  quickly,  thinking 
it  was  this  floor  which  was  going. 

Crash!  Kip!  Crash!  came  the  sounds  of  falling  and 


ripping  timbers,  and  one  piece  of  the  wall  ft)  the  right  caved 
in,  the  flooring  above  bending  under  the  strain. 

“A  close  call,  Terry!  That  corner  above  us  is  about  to* 

go !” 

“Look  out  for  the  gasoline!”  came  a  dozen  voices  from 
the  outside,  yelling  with  their  might,  and  the  two  boys 
understood.  Quick  as  a  flash  they  turned  on  their  heels, 
knowing  that  the  barrels  of  gasoline  in  the  hardware  store 
next  door  were  in  danger. 

Boom  !  Crash  !  Boom  !  Crash ! 

The  noise  was  deafening.  Round  and  about  the  two  boys 
the  timbers  of  the  ceilings  and  the  sidewalls  settled  and 
crashed,  ripping  their  way  through  each  other,  tearing  and 
smashing  as  they  were  rent  asunder  by  the  force  of  the 
explosion.  The  shock  threw  the  boys  from  their  feet,  and  as 
he  fell  Dick  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  crawl  between 
two  counters,  above  which  it  happened  some  heavy  planking 
had  been  placed  in  order  to  connect  the  two  counters,  giv¬ 
ing  more  counter  room. 

“Young  Wide  Awake  and  Terry  are  on  the  inside!” 
screamed  the  chief,  remembering  that  both  boys  had  a  few 
moments  previously  gone  into  the  store  to  fight  the  flames 
from  that  side,  or  to  investigate. 

“Young  Wide  Awake  beneath  those  walls !”  quickly  went 
the  word  about  the  crowd,  and  the  people  unconsciously 
surged  forward  as  if  to  save  the  boys.  From  the  outside 
the  appearance  was  one  of  rare  destruction.  The  sidewalls 
of  both  buildings  had  caved  in  the  same  way,  bringing  with 
them  the  rafters  and  joists  of  both  floors  above,  the  heavy 
timbers  crashing  into  the  grocery  and  the  hardware  store, 
settling  gradually  as  their  weight,  reinforced  by  the  weight 
of  other  pieces,  forced  them  downward. 

“Quick,  with  both  streams!”  called  the  chief,  as  the 
flames  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  the  exploding  gasoline  having 
struck  all  parts  of  the  debris.  Little  fires  started  in  all 
parts  of  the  ruins,  the  smaller  timbers,  dry  from  long  use 
away  from  the  weather,  acting  as  the  fuel  for  the  fire. 

“Fight  straight  ahead!”  roared  the  chief,  now  in  a  per¬ 
fect  frenzy,  as  the  last  timbers  from  the  second  story  bent 
and  fell  with  a  loud  crash  into  the  debris.  Truly  it  was  a 
scene  of  destruction.  Nothing  now  remained  but  the  two 
side  walls  at  the  farthest  sides  of  the  stores,  while  darts  and 
tongues  of  flame  crept  and  leaped  from  nooks  and  comers 
in  the  debris,  showing  the  force  with  which  the  gasoline 
had  been  scattered. 

“Keep  that  stream  shooting  into  the  middle  !  The 
chances  are  that  they  tried  to  get  away !”  yelled  Chief  Del- 
ton,  raising  his  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and  sending  out  his 
orders  with  a  ferocity  which  he  rarely  exhibited.  His  two 
leading  fire-fighters  were  somewhere  in  those  ruins !  They 
must  be  saved  at  all  cost ! 

“Are  you  sure  they  are  in  there?”  asked  Hal,  as  he  left 
the  nozzle  and  advanced  toward  the  chief. 

“What?  What?  Do  I  know  they  are  in  there? — Yes  ! — 
No ! — They  went  in  the  grocery  a  minute  ago  to  see  what 
they  could  do!  They’re  not  out  here!  They’d  bo  with  us 
now  if  they  were  out!  They’re  buried!”  His  last  words 
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were  spoken  witli  a  savageness  which  exhibited  the  strain 
under  which  ho  was  working,  lie  had  allowed  those  two 
boys  to  enter  tho  most  dangerous  point  of  the  lire,  and  now 
they  were  buried  beneath  all  that  deadening  debris! 

‘‘Lend  me  your  trumpet!”  cried  Ted,  leaping  toward  the 
chief.  The  words  were  so  peremptorily  spoken,  and  with 
such  an  air  of  determination  and  purpose  that  the  chief,  as 
he  stood  uselessly  gazing  into  the  ruins,  standing  as  if  to 
make  a  dash  forward  at  any  moment,  lifted  his  trumpet 
from  about,  his  neck  and  passed  it  to  the  boy  without  paying 
anv  other  heed. 

V 

Quickly  the  young  lad  leaped  upon  the  first  projecting 
timbers  of  the  ruins  and  rapidly  picked  his  way  across  the 
piles  of  debris,  passing  the  little  tongues  of  flames  which 
leaped  and  crackled  in  all  portions. 

‘‘Dick!  Terry!  Dick!”  he  repeated  the  names,  as  he 
stopped  at  one  point  and  placed  the  trumpet  to  his  lips, 
pointing  the  instrument  toward  the  ruins  so  that  the  voice 
would  carry  above  the  roar  and  din  of  the  flames,  the  swish 
of  water  and  the  excitement  of  the  people. 

“Dick  !  Dick !  Terry !”  came  Iris  cry  as  he  leaped  across 
other  piles  of  tom  wood,  level  brick  and  heavy  scantlings. 
All  about  him  now  the  fire  was  burning,  gaining  here  and 
there,  finding  each  one  a  separate  place  for  eating  their  ways 
into  the  ruins. 

The  crowd  stood  as  if  petrified.  1  Men  who  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  wrould  have  rushed  wildly  into  the  ruins  at  the  slightest 
call  to  save  the  two  boys,  now  stood  palsied,  watching  with 
eager  eyes  the  young  Washington  lad  as  he  darted  about 
the  heaps  of  ruins,  picking  his  way  from  one  pile  to  an¬ 
other,  the  flames  leaping  all  about  him,  making  a  back¬ 
ground,  lurid,  glorious,  perilous,  a  background  which  alone 
would  have  made  a  masterpiece  of  a  painting  in  an  artist’s 
hand. 

Still  there  came  no  answer  to  the  boy’s  call.  Only  wait¬ 
ing  a  moment  after  his  trumpet  call  each  time,  he  bent 
toward  the  ruins  to  catch  the  faintest  sound  of  the  voice 
of  either,  then  leaped  across  some  other  pile  of  debris,  past 
another  patch  of  licking,  leaping  flames,  pausing  long 
enough  to  try  his  trumpet  call  once  more. 

The  moment  was  tense.  The  crowd  without  the  flaming 
ruins  watched  with  interest  the  actions  of  the  boy,  listen¬ 
ing  with  him  for  the  voices  of  those  who  were  buried  be¬ 
neath,  groaning  audibly  as  he  turned  away  and  leaped  to 
another  place.  Twice  he  fell  as  his  footing,  insecure  at  the 
best,  was  too  loose,  some  timbers  turned  or  settled  into 
other  positions,  more  stable,  and  his  hands  went  forward  to 
save  him.  He  seemed  to  be  guided  by  no  plan,  appeared 
to  wander  over  the  ruins  without  thought  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  at  the  same  point  a  moment  before. 

“Cali  him  back,  chief!  That  boy  will  get  caught  before 
our  very  eyes !”  roared  Fred  Parsons,  who  had  come  up  with 
his  Neptune  company  at  the  second  alarm.  “Call  him 
back!” 

But  the  chief  stood  as  he  had  been  standing  when  the 
boy  leaped  away  with  his  trumpet  several  moments  before. 
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“Heaven  help  those  boys  beneath!”  was  his  respoi>« . 
peated  ever  and  anon  under  his  breath. 

“Keep  your  stream  following  him!”  called  Par-on. 
liis  lieutenant,  Larry  Downes.  “That  boy's  liable  to 
down  any  minute!  Watch  him  and  don't  let  the  stream 
away  from  him  !”  With  these  words  Parsons  climbed  Head- 
ily  to  the  edge  of  the  ruins,  balanced  himself  for  a  moment 
on  the  heavy  timbers  which  projected  from  the  rear,  and 
started  across  the  ruins  to  join  Ted. 

A  murmur  of  approval  went  the  rounds  of  the  crowd, 
and  as  those  who  knew  the  relations  between  Dick,  Terry 
and  this  captain  of  the  Neptune  company  realized  his  ac¬ 
tion,  a  loud  cry  went  up.  The  crowd  picked  up  the  hurrahs 
of  the  wiser  ones,  and  Parsons  leaped  across  the  piles  of 
ruins  with  more  certainty,  his  eyes  watching  every  timber, 
changing  about,  following  hither  and  thither,  though  he 


appeared  to  be  making  straight  toward  the  center  with  some 
plan  in  view.  Reaching  about  tho  center  of  the  ruins,  he 
paused,  tried  with  his  foot  some  of  the  lighter  timbers, 
found  one  which  was  loose,  and  gaining  a  firm  foothold  he 
stooped  and  began  work  at  this.  In  a  moment  he  had 
loosed  it  from  its  fastenings  below,  moved  it  upward,  then 
turned  it  to  one  side,  and  allowed  his  body  to  drop  slowly 
into  the  hole  which  appeared^  beneath. 

“Keep  the  stream  this  wav,  but  don't  get  it  too  close!*’ 
he  called  through  his  trumpet,  and  then  bent  lower  through 
the  hole  in  the  ruins.  The  tongues  of  flame  were  leaping 
from  all  sides,  and  there  was  but  one  direction  from  this 
point  by  which  he  could  escape.  The  Washington  stream 
had  been  moved  to  one  side  and  its  stream  was  directed 
across  the  rear  end  of  the  ruins,  fighting  hack  the  flames 
which  crackled  and  roared  in  their  attempt  to  devour  all 
that  was  left  of  the  two  buildings. 

The  crowd  now  watched  in  alternation  both  of  the  boys. 
They  were  working  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  one 
simply  dashing  about,  using  his  trumpet  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  the  other  burrowing  beneath  the  ruins. 

In  a  minute’s  work  Parsons  was  able  to  lower  himself  al¬ 
most  below  the  level  of  the  debris.  Bending  now  into  the 
place  which  he  had  made,  he  lifted  his  trumpet  and  sent 
his  message  beneath  the  timbers. 

“Dick!  Halstead!  Dick!  Terry!”  came  the  words, 
and  then  he  listened  closely  for  the  response.  The  crowd 
seemed  to  understand.  Ail  sound  from  that  direction  was 
quieted,  and  it,  too,  listened  for  the  answering  voice. 

“Dick!  Dick!  Halstead!  Terrv!  Terrv !”  came  the 

•  ».■ 

words  again.  And  again  Parsons  dropped  lower  into  the 


hole  to  listen. 

“Right  here!”  came  a  low-spoken  voice,  and  Parsons 
turned  as  quickly  as  was  possible  in  his  position,  to  learn 
whence  came  the  sound.  It  was  the  voice  of  Dick  Halstead  ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DICK  RESCUED  BY  PARSONS. 

“Where  are  you?"  asked  Fred,  after  a  second's  hasty 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  voice.  Thera  was  no  reply. 
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Ho  repeated  the  question,  and  still  there  was  no  Teply. 
turning  his  trumpet  toward  his  boys  at  the  hose  in  the 
rear,  he  spoke: 

“  Brick,  bring  your  axe,  you  and  Downes !  Get  across 
hero  in  a  hurry !"  Instantly  a  roar  of  applause  went  up 
from  the  expectant  and  anxious  crowd,  for  it  seemed  to 
understand  that  he  had  found  one  or  both  of  the  boys  be¬ 
neath  the  ruins.  A  dozen  or  more  started  toward  the  ruins, 
out  the  chief  was  ahead  of  them,  pointing  out  their  places 
to  yarious  policemen  who  were  stationed  at  convenient 
points  about  the  ground.  Having  noticed  the  movement 
and  caught  the  words  of  Fred  Parsons,  Ted  Lester  wasted 
not  a  moment,  if  Dick  or  Terry  or  both  were  found  it  was 
his  to  be  with  them  at  the  moment  of  their  rescue.  It  was 
his  duty  as  a  W  ashington  and  one  of  the  closest  friends  of 
each  of  the  fellows. 

“Found  them?”  cried  Brick  Houston,  as  he  leaped  across 
the  last  pile  of  debris  and  joined  Fred  at  that  point. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  thought  I  heard  Halstead’s  voice  a 
moment  ago.” 

Just  at  this  time  Hal  and  Joe,  leaving  the  nozzle  in  the 
care  of  other  Washingtons,  came  across  the  field  of  fire 
and  ruin,  each  carrying  an  axe,  ready  to  be  in  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  work  should  begin. 

“We'll  work  in  a  circle,  fellows!”  commanded  Parsons, 
assuming  charge  of  the  little  band  of  six  firemen  who  had 
gathered.  “Fll  take  the  center,  and  you  fellows  work  away 
from  me.  Each  one  make  a  hole  of  his  own  and  drop  into 
it  until  we  hear  that  voice  again.” 

“It  may  have  been - ”  and  Brick  stopped  the  sentence, 

as  he  fell  at  his  work,  and  shook  his  head  to  himself.  Brick 
was  fearful  lest - - 

“Dick!  Dick!  Halstead!”  came  the  tense  words  of 
Fred,  spoken  through  his  trumpet,  as  he  again  made  his  way 
into  the  hole  and  tried  to  send  his  voice  to  the  ears  of  those 
who  were  buried  beneath.  The  ripping  and  tearing  of 
timbers  halted  as  the  other  workers  heard  Fred  calling,  and 
each  listened  intently  for  the  reply.  No  word  came  in  re¬ 
sponse.  It  was  a  moment  of  the  extremest  excitement  for 
everyone.  Without  the  lines,  held  in  check  by  the  sturdy 
police  cordon,  the  crowd  of  Belmont  citizens  talked  in  low 
tones  and  whispers,  wondering  if  the  work  which  that  crowd 
was  doing  there  in  tire  ruins  meant  that  the  boys  had  been 
located — and  how  were  they  ?  I 

The  streams  from  the  two  lines  of  hose  were  holding  the 
flames  in  check,  and  the  boys  at  the  nozzles  advanced  across 
the  edges  of  the  ruins  into  the  piles  of  debris  and  fought 
at  closer  range.  The  leaping  tongues  of  fire  which  had 
threatened  to  engulf  the  entire  field  of  ruins  now  died 
a  wav  in  the  face  of  the  onslaught  of  water,  and  there  was 
]es a  danger  to  the  rescue  party  and  to  those  who  were  be¬ 
neath. 

“Here!  Quick!”  came  the  orders  of  Fred  Parsons. 

The  words  brought  the  others  to  his  side  in  an  instant. 
Leaping  from  the  holes  which  each  was  making  for  him- 
-.{.)*  :n  the  ruins,  they  gathered  around  him. 

‘*1  heard  hirn  plainly  right  under  here!”  and  Parsons 


bent  to  the  work  of  excavating.  Quickly  the  others  joined 
hands  in  the  work,  lifting  one  piece  of  timber  after  an¬ 
other  from  its  place,  holding  loose  pieces  from  falling  back 
into  place,  until  a  large  clearing  was  made.  The  word  went 
around  that  the  boys  had  been  found,  but  that  nothing 
could  lie  said  of  their  condition.  The  chief  leaped  across 
the  piles  of  debris  to  be  at  the  work  of  rescue. 

“Are  they  alive.?”  came  the  question  from  him. 

“I  heard  a  voice  speaking  to  me  a  minute  ago !”  was  the 
quick  response  of  Parsons,  and  the  reply,  heard  by  those 
in  the  great  crowd  only  a  few  yards  away,  listening  intently 
from  the  first  news,  brought  an  echo  of  cheers. 

“Lift  above  my  head,  slowly,”  came  the  muffled  voice 
from  beneath  the  ruins.  “There  is  one  loose  timber  there 
which  is  held  by  another  lying  across  my  body  on  the  right 
side.  Go  slow  and  when  it  moves  I’ll  tell  you.” 

“He’s  giving  directions  about  how  to  work!”  almost 
screamed  Parsons,  in  a  burst  of  unfeigned  delight.  In¬ 
stantly  a  yell  went  up  from  the  anxious  spectators. 

“There!  It  moved!  Take  off  the  piece  to  the  left  and 
this  one  will  be  all  right !”  Right  heartily  the  strength 
of  six  sturdy  bodies  was  thrown  against  the  weighing 
scantling. 

“Now,  lift  off  the  cross  one!”  came  the  words  from  be¬ 
low,  though  much  more  audible  now,  as  the  covering  was 
being  removed. 

As  the  large  timber  was  removed,  Dick’s  head  was 
brought  to  view,  and  he  smiled  upward  at  the  fellows  who 
were  working  around  him. 

“Plave  you  found  Terry?”  was  his  first  question. 

“No,  isn’t  he, close?”  was  Parsons’  return  query. 

“I  know  about  where  he  was  when  the  thing  caved  in. 
Lift  those  timbers  from  across  that  counter  and  I’ll  pull  my 
feet  out.  I  think  I  know  just  about  where  he  is.” 

The  timbers  were  soon  taken  away,  and  Dick  withdrew 
his  legs  from  the  opening  in  the  counter,  the  only  thing 
which  saved  him  from  being  crushed  to  death.  Stretching 
himself  after  getting  out,  so  that  he  could  gain  command 
of  his  muscles  again,  he  looked  calmly  over  the  ruins. 

“Move  in  closer  to  that  fire  to  the  left !”  he  commanded, 
above  the  cheers  and  yells  which  came  from  the  crowd  when 
the  people  saw  him  climb  out  of  the  debris  under  which  he 
had  been  so  long  buried.  “Grogan,  take  the  nozzle  closer 
over  there !  Fight  those  flames  back !”  Then  lie  turned 
again  to  the  work  of  rescue.  There  was  still  another  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  place. 

“Right  here  I  think  is  about  the  place,”  he  muttered 
as  he  sought  a  point  about  twenty  feet„away  from  the  hole 
from  which  he  had  crawled.  “He  was  about  here  when  the 
crash  came.  I  don’t  think  he  got  a.ny  further.” 

The  entire  party,  including  the  chief  and  Young  Wide 
Awake,  started  heartily  into  the  work  of  removing  timbers 
from  this  particular  spot. 

“Good-moming  to  you!  Bedad,  Oi’m  toired  of  this!” 
were  the  first  words  they  heard  from  the  imprisoned  boy, 
and  on  the  instant  they  sent  up  a  wild  yell  of  delight,  which 
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was  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  the  vast  crowd  of  spectators 
who  watched  the  work  with  the  most  intense  interest. 

“Anything  bearing  on  you,  Terry ?”  Wide  asked. 

“Thero’s  some  across  me  feet  and  one  lying  right  on  me 
right  leg.  But  something  stopped  them  above  me  head, 
for  which  thanks  be  given  !” 

There  was  careful  work  to  be  done.  Something,  of 
course,  was  holding  the  timbers  from  crashing  upon  him, 
and  care  must  be  taken  lest  one  of  these  pieces  be  dis¬ 
lodged  in  the  wrong  place  and  the  entire  pile  of  scantlings 
and  ripped  and  torn  timbers  come  falling  in  upon  the  Irish 
lad. 

“Thot’s  all  roight !”  he  cried,  and  an  instant  later  the 
crowd  on  the  outside  saw  the  boy  crawl  out  of  the  hole  and 
stand  on  top  of  the  pile  of  ruins,  rubbing  his  legs  and  gaz¬ 
ing  about  him  on  the  damage  which  had  been  done. 

“Bedad,  Oi  thought  for  a  while  thot  I’d  be  burned  to 
death  by  the  gasoline  'when  Oi  crawled  out  of  there.  Shure, 
it  was  looking  bad  for  a  while,  with  the  smell  of  the  stuff 
all  around  you  and  the  foire  a-craekling  and  roaring  un¬ 
derneath.  Shure,  they  must  have  done  some  good  work 
with  the  water !” 

“Both  of  you  are  all  right!”  called  the  chief,  as  he  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  took  the  boys  by  the  hand>  “Now  we’ll 
finish  up  the  fire  and  sound  the  all-out.  This  has  been  a 
hard  morning’s  work.” 

After  a  short  while  the  companies  reeled  their  lines  of 
hose,  and  Dick,  who  had  stood  aside,  talking  to  Kitty  and 
Faith,  heard  the  story  of  Fred  Parsons.  He  hurried  over 
to  the  Neptune  engine. 

“Parsons,”  extending  his  hand,  “I  want  to  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  what  you  did.  Words  cannot  tell  what 
I  think  of  you  now.  It  wasn’t  a  common  bravery  or  cour-. 
age  which  brought  you  into  those  ruins.  That’s  not  what 
I  mean.  You  did  nothing  more  than  your  duty,  but  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  way  you  did  it.  Yrou  worked  like  a 
man!” 

“Nothing  but  my  duty,  Captain  Halstead.  Two  lives 
were  there  to  be  saved,  and  I  hope  it  will  always  be  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Neptune  company  to  save  every  life  that  is. im¬ 
periled,  or,  at  least,  make  the  try.  Y^our  thanks  are  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given.  It  was  no 
more  than  my  duty,  and  if  I  did  it  well,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  am  glad.” 

Young  Wide  Awake  was  not  sure  that  he  understood  the 
meaning  which  actuated  the  expression  of  these  words,  but 
he  accepted  them  for  what  they  might  moan  to  him  then, 
and  turned  back  to  his  boys. 

“Hurry  the  work,  and  get  to  the  engine-house,  fellows. 
IPs  early  in  the  morning  and  we'll  all  want  some  rest.” 

“Dick,  dear,  I  was  frightened  awfully  for  a  while,”  mur¬ 
mured  Kitty,  as  they  were  on  their  homeward  way,  Mr. 
lister  having  called  two  cabs,  in  one  of  which  the  older 
couple  rode,  in  the  other  being  the  two  young  couples. 

“There  was  no  danger.  We  were  protected  by  the  fall¬ 
ing  timbers  crossing  above  the  counters,”  he  smiled  in  re¬ 
turn. 


“But  we  didn't  know  that.  1  know  1  must  have  attracted 
attention  from  the  way  I  acted.  But  1  couldn’t  help  it.  I 
knew-  you  were  in  there,  and  I  thought  perhaps,  per¬ 
haps - ” 

“You  thought  perhaps  I  would  be  carried  out  of  there 
instead  of  crawling  out,  eh?” 

“Yes,  that  was  what  I  feared.  The  whole  crowd  was 
waiting  every  second  for  a  sound  from  you,  and  when  they 
heard  from  Fred  that  you  were  all  right  they  cheered  and 
yelled  in  perfect  delight.  Oh,  Dick,  isn’t  it  nice  to  be  well 
liked?” 

“It  is,  dearie,  but  don’t  vou  know  that  the  crowd  would 
have  treated  anyone  the  same?  Don’t  you  know  that  hu¬ 
man  nature  has  its  moments  when  it  turns  sorrowful  for 
any  one  who  is  in  trouble?  There  is  always  a  feeling  for 
the  fellow  who  is  buried  in  the  ruins  of  a  fire  or  a  caved- 
in  mine.  If  you  will  only  read  the  papers  at  times  of  dis¬ 
aster,  you  will  see  that  crowds  which  do  not  know  the  im¬ 
prisoned  or  the  dead  men  will  feel  sorry  and  will  cheer  the 
good  news  that  is  brought  from  the  scene.” 

“You’re  right,  but  you  are  liked.  I  heard  the  people 
saying  so.  They  were  sorry  for  you  and  for  Torn*,  and  they 
wanted  to  see  you  brought  out  alive.” 

“But  Parsons  fooled  me  to-night.  I  never  imagined 
that  he  would  be  the  first  to  see  me.  I  had  an  idea  that 
when  the  rescue  party  arrived  it  would  be  headed  by  a 
Washington  boy,”  murmured  Dick. 

“Fred  did  nobly  to-night,  and  I  feel  grateful  to  him,  in¬ 
deed.  He  showed  himself  quite  different  from  usual.'’ 

“Indeed  he  did.  There  must  be  something  behind  all 
this.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  he  would  have  sent  me  or 
any  Washington  into  the  flames  or  would  not  have  allowed 
his  hose  to-^  play,  so  that  we  could  be  protected,  and  yet, 
to-night  he  was  among  the  first,  and  one  of  the  only  Nep- 
tunes  who  did  anything  toward  getting  us  out.” 

“You  ought  to  have  seen  Ted,”  said  Kitty,  “as  he  leaped 
across  those  flaming  piles  of  wood,  trying  to  find  you.  He 
was  yelling  for  dear  life  through  his  trumpet.” 

“I  heard  him  every  time,”  answered  Young  Wide  Awake, 
“but  there  was  no  chance  for  me  to  do  anything.  I  yelled 
once  or  twice,  and  Fred  heard  me  each  time.  I  could  hear 
him  telling  the  people  through  his  trumpet;  but  you  see, 
those  timbers  above  my  head  had  me  frightened,  and  I  was 
fearful  every  second  that  they  would  come  tumbling  in 
upon  me.”  v 

The  little  party  arrived  home  in  a  short  while,  and  when 
the  carriage  came  to  a  halt  at  the  side  porch  of  the  Lester 
home,  Dick  nor  Kitty  nor  Faith  nor  Terry  was  in  a  happy 
mood  over  the  quick  drive.  It  had  been  much  too  quick, 
and  as  Dick  pressed  his  arm  more  closely  about  Kitty  he 
told  her  so. 

“Well,  we  have  had  an  exciting  time  and  a.  glorious  time 
to-night.  We  have  seen  Sothem  and  we  have  fought  a 
fire.  May  the  time  be  long,  long  distant  when  there  is  so 
much  danger  and  excitement  in  one  night  again.” 

And  the  wish  of  Kitty  was  seconded  by  a  kiss  from  Pick. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


FIRF.  AT  THE  ASYLUM. 


Dick,  I  ha\e  just  learned  that  to-day  is  visitors’  day 
this  week  at  the  asylum  for  the  blind,  and  we  wish  ytm  to  go 
out  with  us  to  see  Lucy.  \ ou  know  we  were  speaking  of 

it  the  other  day,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  until  Faith  re¬ 
minded  me  to-day.” 


Dick  had  just  awakened  from  a  long  morning’s  sleep 
after  the  strenuous  night  and  early  morn,  and  was  called 
to  the  telephone  to  receive  this  message  from  Kitty. 

“ Sure,  I’ll  be  glad  to  go  out  there.  What  time?” 

“Lets  say  four  o'clock.  We  would  have  plenty  of  time 
before  it  got  dark.  You  know  the  day3  are  getting  longer.” 

“That  means  to  be  at  your  house  at  four?” 

4  \es;  you  can  sen  Terry  and  tell  him  that  we  are  going. 
He'll  be  glad,  I  know,  for  he  said  the  other  day  that  he 
wished  to  go  out  with  us.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  see  him  right  away  and  we'll  get  ready. 
It  s  after  two  now,  and  we’ll  have  to  hurry.” 

So,  settling  the  time  for  the  visit,  Dick  sat  down  to  his 
midday  meal,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  en  his  way  to 
Terry’s  house,  where  he  found  that  boy  just  rising  from  his 
sleep. 

“Terry,  Kit  called  me  up  a  few  minutes  ago  and  she  says 
they  have  decided  to  go  out  to  the  asylum  to  see  Lucy 
Creagh  this  afternoon.  They  want  us  to  go,  and  we  are  to 
be  at  Kit’s  house  by  four.” 

“Orll  be  with  you  just  as  soon  as  Oi  have  something  to 
eat.  Shure,  you  don’t  suppose  thot.Oi’m  not  going  to  sat¬ 
isfy  me  inner  man?” 

“Plenty  of  time,  Terry.  It’s  not  quite  three  o’clock 
now,”  answered  Dick,  consulting  his  watch,  “and  we  are 
du£  out  there  at  four.  That  will  give  you  lots  of  time  to 
satisfy  that  inner  man  of  yours,  which  I  suppose  is  very 
hard  to  satisfy  just  now.” 

Dick  went  into  the  dining-room  with  Terry  and  his 
mother,  and  there  awaited  the  Irish  lad  while  he  ate  his 
meal.  Terry  satisfied  his  “inner  man”  quite  satisfac¬ 
torily,  thought  Dick,  and  so  he  expressed  himself,  as  Terry 
arose  from  the  table.  A  few  minutes  later  they  were  on 
their  way  to  the  other  end  of  the  city,  to  the  Lester  home, 
where  they  were  to  meet  the  young  ladies  for  the  drive  to 
the  asylum  for  the  blind. 

“It  was  well  that  you  called  me  when  you  did,”  said 
Dick,  “for  I  was  just  thinking  of  making  a  trip  into  the 
factory  section  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  plugs  which 
the  chief  wished  to  have  inspected  for  this  month’s  report.” 

“Then  you  have  left  some  work  undone  which  you  were 
to  have  finished  to-day?”  asked  Kitty,  hastily. 

“Oh,  no.  I  did  not  have  to  finish  it  to-day.  The  end  of 
the  month  is  not  quite  here,  and  the  plugs  are  to  be  ex- 
amirjed  for  the  end -of- the- month  report.  I  can  examine 
tb'-m  j nut  as  well  to-morrow.” 

“You’ll  be  chief  of  the  fire  department  before  long,  if 
you  keep  up  all  the  business  that  way,”  laughed  Kitty. 


“Shure,  he  could  be  chief  right  now,  if  he  was  wanted,” 
spoke  up  Terry.  “It  is  only  one  thing  thot  is  keeping  him 
from  being  chief  now.” 

“ What’s  that?”  asked  Faith. 

“Not  being  asked,”  promptly  answered  the  Irish  boy. 

“The  same  thing  has  kept  many  a  good  man  down,”  Dick 
came  back. 

“Which  means?”  asked  Kitty,  raising  her  brows. 

“Anything  you  wish  to  think  it  means,”  smiled  Wide. 
And  from  this  the  conversation  took  a  different  turn. 
Young  Wide  Awake  was  not  the  sort  who  delighted  or 
found  pleasure  in  a  discussion  of  himself,  and  so  he  changed 
the  trend  of  all  discussions  which  led  in  his  direction. 

Arrived  at  the  asylum  they  were  shown  to  the  general 
parlors,  where  they  saw  the  superintendent  and  were  asked 
several  questions  before  they  were  allowed  to  see  Miss  Lucy 
Creagh.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  was  that  there 
should  be  certainty  as  to  the  visitors  who  were  allowed  to 
see  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  asvlum  for  six  months. 
After  this  matter  was  gone  through  with  in  the  regular 
formal  manner  the  young  lady  wras  brought  to  the  parlors 
and  there  met  her  old-time  friends.  There  was  a  pretty 
smile  overspreading  her  face  as  she  crossed  the  room  to 
shake  hands  with  them. 

“Lucy,  we  are  awfully  glad  to  see  you.  How  are  you 
feeling?”  were  the  first  words  spoken  by  Kitty,  who  was 
leading  this  delegation  of  visitors. 

“It’s  good  of  you  to  come  to  see  me.  It’s  been  rather 
lonesome  here,  for  I  am  not  acquainted,  and  though  we 
make  friends  quickly,  we  who  cannot  see,  there  has  not  been 
enough  to-  divert  my  mind.” 

Kitty  wished  to  get  her  away  from  her  affliction  and  tried 
in  several  ways  to  do  so,  but  each  time  Lucy  brought  the 
subject  back  to  the  original  starting  point. 

“Are  you  going  to  keep  up  your  music,  Lucy?”  asked 
Kitty. 

“Yes,  indeed.  It's  about  the  only  thing,  really,  that  I 
can  take  up  right  now.  You  see,  I  cannot  read,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  tire  these  poor  girls  out  writh  reading  to  me. 
It  would  be  boring  to  most  of  them  what  I  would  want 
read  to  me.  My  mind  doesn’t  run,  you  know,  to  the  aver¬ 
age  sort  of  reading,  the  light  matter,  and  so  these  girls 
might  not  find  as  much  pleasure  in  it  as  there  is  for  me.” 

“Well,  if  you’re  going  to  keep  up  your  music,  you  will 
want  to  hear  the  latest,  won’t  vou  ?” 

“Indeed,  yes!  Have  you  anything  new?  Flay  it  for 
me!”  exclaimed  the  blind  girl,  joyously. 

“We  thought  you  would  want  to  hear  anything  that  is 
late,  and  so  I  have  learned  some  of  them.  I’ll  play  them 
over.”  Kitty  went  to  the  piano,  Lucy  following  closely. 
Here  Kitty  played  over  six  or  seven  of  the  latest  songs  and 
instrumental  pieces,  Lucy  listening  intently  as  she  did  so. 
After  each  of  the  pieces  Lucy  took  the  stool  and  went 
through  the  music,  Kitty  humming  ahead  of  her  so  that 
she  would  find  the  right  tones.  The  other  two  sat  and 
watched  the  performances,  appreciating  most  of  all  the  ap¬ 
titude  shown  by  the  blind  girl.  It  was  marvelous  io  them 
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tluit  one  so  recently  stricken  should  bo  happy  with  the  piano 
and  should  so  easily  grasp  the  music  which  another  had 
played.  There  were  many  corrections  to  be  made  in  her 
rendition  of  the  music,  but  after  once  being  shown  her 
errors  she  played  the  piece  over  again  with  very  few  faults. 

“Its  wonderful,  Lucy,  how  you  pick  up  your  music, ” 
said  Faith. 

“'Yell,  you  sec,  I  used  to  do  it  anyway,  and  it  isn't  very 
much  different  now,  excepting  that  I  have  to  watch  mv 
fingering  ever  so  much  more  carefully.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  placing  my  lingers  on  the  piano  right  in  the  beginning. 
Of  course,  I  would  have  difficulty  in  playing  minor  runs  or 
anything  which  causes  me  to  lift  my  fingers  far  from  the 
last  note  they  struck.  I  have  to  judge  distances  so  closely. ” 

After  this  they  discussed  the  gossip  of  the  little  social 
events  which  were  being  held  in  these  spring  evenings,  and 
.  ^  till  in  at  was  going  on.  It  was  nearing  night¬ 

fall  when  the  visitors  were  told  that  their  time  had  expired 
and  that  they  must  bid  good-bye  to  Lucy. 

I  wish  you  would  come  often  to  see  me.  Just  as  often  as 
}ou  can.  I  like  to  talk  about  what  has  been  going  on  in  the 
crowd.  We  have  nothing  to  do  most  of  the  day  but  sit 
about  and  think,  and  when  I  think  to-morrow  and  in  the 
future  I  shall  think  most  often  of  you.” 

They  bade  their  adieus,  Lucy  was  escorted  from  the  room, 
after  Kitty  had  rushed  upon  her  and  kissed  her  several 
time.'?,  and  the  little  party  of  visitors,  saddened  now  and 
somewhat  quiet,  wended  its  way  from  the  building.  With¬ 
out  a  word  they  climbed  into  the  trap  in  which  they  had 
come,  and  Dick  turned  the  horse’s  head  toward  home. 

How  bravely  she  holds  up,  and  yet  1  could  hear  a  twinge 
of  unhappiness  and  longing  in  her  voice  this  afternoon. 
She  is  brooding  over  her  condition.  I  wonder  if  there  will 
never  be  a  way  to  cure  her?”  Kitty  was  the  first  to  speak, 
after  they  had  driven  in  quiet  for  some  distance. 

I  noticed,  too,  that  she  was  not  far  away  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  blindness.  She  seemed  to  want  to  talk  of  it 
more  than  anything  else,”  said  Faith.  The  boys  were  silent. 
In  the  impressive  sadness  of  the  moment  there  was  nothing 
they  could  say  which  might  not  have  jarred  on  the  delicate 
nei\es  of  the  girls  at  this  time.  And  each,  by  a  sort  of 
telepathic  consent,  kept  his  silence. 

“ Well,  Kit,  dear,  when  do  we  see  you  again?”  asked 
Wide,  as  they  drove  up  to  the  driveway  leading  into  the 
Lester  grounds  and  turned  in  toward  the  great  portico. 

“Why  not  to-morrow?  The  afternoons  these  days  are 
simply  delightful.  And  I  think  it  would  be  fine  to  take 
another  drive — earlier  in  the  afternoon,  don’t  you?”  an¬ 
swered  the  young  lady. 

“Bedad,  thot’s  just  the  thing.  I  never  knew  how  well 
girls  could  plan  until  Oi  followed  the  plans  of  vou  people,” 
said  Terry. 

“Until  to-morrow,  then,”  called  Wide,  as  the  boys  walked 
off  toward  the  car-line. 

“Dick,  Oi  was  thinking  this  afternoon - ” 

Clang  !  Clang !  Clang ! 

The  sound  of  the  fire-bells  of  the  city,  the  alarm  call  to 


duty,  broke  into  the  conversation.  They  had  ridden  hut  a 
few  blocks  toward  town,  the  car  running  slowly. 

“Say,  conductor,  move  the  car  faster!  Get  that  motor- 
man  to  drive  her  as  fast  as  he  can !”  yelled  Dick,  address¬ 
ing  the  man  on  the  rear  end. 

“Against  the  rules,  sir,”  replied  the  conductor. 

“The  rules  be  blamed!  That’s  a  fire  alarm  and  we'ie 
firemen.  We’re  due  at  the  engine-house  just  as  quick  as 
we  can  get  there!” 

“All  right !”  cried  the  conductor,  and  he  hurried  through 
the  car  to  tell  the  motorman.  In  another  minute  they 
picked  up  speed  and  were  going  into  the  business  section 
of  the  city  as  fast  as  this  electrical  equipage  could  take 
them  in. 

A  quick  dash  across  the  remaining  block  to  Holmes  Street 
brought  them  to  the  engine-house  as  the  boys  were  moving 
the  apparatus  out  of  the  building. 

“Where  is  it?  I  couldn’t  catch  the  alarm!”  cried  Dick, 
rushing  up  the  steps  to  the  dressing-rooms  above.  . 

“At  the  blind  asylum!”  came  the  response  of  Hal  and 
Joe  in  one  breath. 

“At  the  asylum!”  cried  Dick  to  Terry,  and  both  boys 
stopped  and  looked  at  each  other  in  horror-struck  expres¬ 
sions.  “At  the  asylum!”  murmured  Dick. 

The  words  were  spoken  softly  several  times,  each  one 
muttering  them  to  himself,  as  they  hurried  into  their  fire- 
togs,  and  leaped  for  the  pole  to  go  below. 

“Call  up  the  girls  and  tell  them,  Terry!  You  can  catch 

/ 

up  with  us,  all  right!” 

Right  quickly  he  rushed  out  of  the  front  door,  gave  his 
orders  for  the  run,  and  the  apparatus  was  off  for  the  scene 
of  the  fire.  It  was  a  long  run,  too  long  for  these  boys  to 
take,  almost,  and  Dick  kept  his  eye  on  the  search  for  a  ve¬ 
hicle  which  could  pull  them  to  the  place.  Spying  one  away 
out  Main  Street,  he  ran  ahead  of  the  boys  and  rapidly 
gained  on  the  light  wagon. 

“Say!”  he  yelled,  as  he  drew  nearer,  “we  want  you  to 
take  this  apparatus  to  the  tire!  The  city  will  pay  you! 
Wail  there  and  let  the  boys  climb  in!” 

/The  driver  pulled  up,  the  firemen  at  the  running-ropes 
of  the  apparatus  understood  from  a  distance,  and  pulled 
the  harder  to  get  to  the  place  quickly. 

“  Over  with  you  into  the  wagon  !”  cried  Dick,  picking  out 
the  smaller  boys  for  the  ride.  He  knew  that  all  could  not 
go,  and  some  would  have  to  ride  the  engine  so  that  they 
could  manage  the  ropes  of  the  hose-cart.  In  a  few  moments 
the  arrangements  were  complete,  and  the  light  wagon  drove 
on  at  a  goodly  pace,  the  apparatus  rattling  on  behind  at  a 
better  speed  than  the  boys  could  have  brought  it.  Those 
who  were  the  best  runners  kept  their  hands  on  the  pieces  of 
apparatus  and  ran  behind.  This  is  an  easy  matter,  at  mod¬ 
erately  fast  speed,  and  the  boys  were  not  inconvenienced. 

As  they  rounded  the  clump  of  trees  which  fringed  the 
road,  they  saw  the  blaze  ahead.  They  had  made  a  quick 

run,  and  knew  there  was  much  work  cut  out  for  them  in 
this  fire. 

One  of  the  outbuildings  was  on  fire,  one  of  the  larger 
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ing.  It 
grounds. 


■h  had  been  a  sort  of  storehouse  and  laundry  com- 
building  which  stood  close  beside  the  main  build- 
was  of  frame,  as  were  all  the  buildings  on  the 
l  lie  first  thing  that  Dick  noticed  was  that  none 


of  the  girls  were  yet  out  of  the  main  building ! 


“I  nreel  and  get  to  the  plug!”  commanded  Young  Wide 
Awake,  as  he  leaped  from  the  rear  of  the  hose-cart  and  came 


dashing  ahead  of  the  vehicle  which  had  brought  them. 

Like  a  lot  ot  young  beavers,  leaping  from  all  parts  of  the 
wagon  at  one  time,  the  boys  went  at  their  work,  though  it 
at  first  appeared  that  none  knew  what  he  was  to  do  nor 
where  he  was  to  go.  A  moment’s  watching  would  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  stranger,  however,  that  these  boys  never  knew 
anything  more  perfectly  than  their  duties  at  a  fire. 

In  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  they  had  the 
hose  strung  for  the  fight,  and  the  command  for  the  stream! 
came  through  his  trumpet  from  Dick.  The  engine  was 
stationed  some  distance  from  the  fire,  for  the  nearest  water 
connection  was  farther  than  usual  on  grounds  of  this  kind. 

“Will  you  be  able  to  save  the  building?”  cried  the  super¬ 
intendent,  as  he  rushed  up  to  Dick  and  stood  there  quaking 
with  fear. 

“Get  the  young  ladies  out  of  that  main  building!”  cried 
Dick  in  reply.  “This  building  is  surq  to  go,  and  the  wind 
is  blowing  straight  at  the  other. 

Dick’s  words  were  issued  like  a  thunderclap,  and  the  su¬ 
perintendent  ran  wildly  back  to  the  main  building,  crying 
all  the  way: 

“Get  the  girls  out  of  the  building !  It  is  going  to  be  de- 
st roved !” 

.  * 

“What  a  blundering  idiot!”  spoke  Dick  in  an  undertone. 
“He'll  have  a  panic  started  there  in  less  than  one  minute  ! 
What  fools  some  men  can  be!” 

He  leaped  away  from  his  position  near  the  nozzle  and 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  man. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
liff/s  hazard  for  a  life. 

“Stop  that  man  !”  yelled  Young  Wide  Awake,  as  he  no¬ 
ticed  Terry  coming  around  the  building. 

In  an  instant  Terry  leaped  toward  McConnell,  the  su¬ 
perintendent,  and  brought  him  down  with  a  swift,  low 
tackle.  Terr}r  did  not  know  why  the  man  was  wanted,  did 
not  know  why  Dick  had  called  that  he  be  stopped,  but  Terry 
did  know  that  the  order  was  to  be  obeyed. 

“What’s  the  trouble,  Dick?”  he  asked,  as  he  arose  quickly 
and  placed  a  knee  on  the,  struggling  and  gasping  McCon¬ 
nell. 

“Let  him  up,  Terry,”  smiled  Wide,  and  he  gave  the 

man  a  hand. 

“Outrageous!  Outrageous!”  gulped  the  superintendent. 
“Mv  friend,  don’t  go  yelling  to  that  building  in  the  wild 
wav  von  started.  It  will  start  a  panic !”  commanded  Young 
Wide  Awake. 

“  But.  we  must  get  them  out  of  there !  The  place  is  going 
to  1/.*  destroyed !” 

“Do  you  want  every  one  of  those  girls  killed?”  asked 

Diels. 


“No,  no  ;  I  want  io  get  them  out !” lie  almost  screamed. 

“Stay  here  with  him,  Terry,  and  don’t  let  him  make  a 
3'ell.  He  almoslt  started  a  panic  by  his  foolishness.  Keep 
him  quiet  !”  With  this  Dick  ran  toward  the  main  hall  of 
the  asylum,  keeping  an  eye,  as  he  ran,  on  the  girls  who  were 
leaning  on  the  window  sills,  hugging  each  other,  and  cry¬ 
ing  to  those  below  if  there  was  any  danger. 

“No  danger!  Stay  where  you  are!”  called  Young  Wide 
Awake,  as  he  dashed  toward  the  front  door  of  the  building 
and  started  up  the  stairs.  Already  the  sparks  from  the 
burning  structure  had  ignited  the  main  hall,  and  the  long 
tongues  at  the  rear  were  leaping  out  toward  this  larger 
building.  He  knew  the  time  was  short  in  which  he  could 
do  anything,  and  he  knew  he  must  get  every  girl  out  of  the 
place  before  they  could  gain  an  idea  thar  they  were  really 
in  danger. 

“Go  on,  Dick,  I’m  with  you!”  cried  Ted,  wdio  had  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  behind  and  was  at  his  captain’s  heels. 

The  nurses  were  crowded  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  superintendent  to  return,  for  his  instructions 
had  been  that  they  must  await  his  orders  before  acting. 

“What  shall  we  do?  What  shall  we  do?”  they  groaned 
in  anguish,  and  Dick  at  once  recognized  what  their  words 
, were  doing.  The  blind  girls  who  stood  behind  the  nurses 
were  already  bustling  about  as  well  as  they  might,  seeming 
to  scent  the  danger  which  impended. 

“There  is  no  danger!”  cried  Wide.  “Bring  the  young 
ladies  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  fresh  air  for  awhile!” 

Almost  instantly  there  was  quiet  among  those  who  stood 
behind  the  nurses  and  Dick  thanked  the  impulse- which  had 
caused  him  to  tell  the  little  white  lie. 

“Just  lead  the  young  ladies  down  the  steps!”  he  called 
to  them,  himself  starting  up  the  flight  of  stairs  to  give  aid 
to  the  nurses  in  the  conduct  of  the  poor  blind  girls.  One 
by  one  they  were  led  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  then 
guided  .safely  down  the  narrow  stairway  to  the  floor  beneath. 
Out  into  the  yard  they  went,  and  instantly  the  nurses  saw 
that  Wide  had  not  told  them  the  truth.  The  main  building 
was  doomed !  There  was  no  chance  to  save  it !  Already 
the  Washington  hose  was  playing  on  the  roof,  while  the 
flames  were  leaping  through  the  second-story  windows  on 
the  rear,  leaping  from  out  of  the  sea  of  fire  which  sur¬ 
rounded  and  entirely  engulfed  the  outer  budding ! 

“Send  that  stream  at  the  second  story!”  yelled  Wide, 
“and  hold  the  fire  from  taking  that  stairway !” 

What  it  was  that  caused  him  to  issue  such  an  order  he 
never  knew.  It  was  something  from  out  of  his  impulse 
which  came  unguided  and  unsought,  but  it  was  lucky. 
Quickly  the  water  was  diverted  from  the  roof  to  the  windows 
of  the  second  story.  Just  then  a  head  came  from  out  of  a 
window  on  the  fourth  floor  and  a.  scream  pierced  the  air. 

“Help!  Help!”  Wide  glanced  upward  and  saw  one  of 
the  patients  standing  at  the  window  !  It  was  Lucy  Creagh  ! 
The  glaring  light  of  the  flames  which  licked  and  leaped 
and  roared  and  crackled  about  the  buildings  was  such  that 
he  could  not  mistake.  It  was  Lucy  Creagh !  How  forget¬ 
ful  he  had  been  during  the  excitement  of  the  moments  of 
rescue  not  to  have  thought  to  look  for  her  among  those  who 
were  conducted  down  the  stairway! 

“Keep  your  stream  on  the  second  story !”  he  screamed  to 
his  boys,  dashing  toward  the  front  door  and  making  ready 
for  the  ascent.  The  flames  had  already  made  much  head- 
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way  in  that  part  of  the  building,  and  he  looked  upward  to 
see  that  the  fire  was  in  a  commanding  position  already  along 
the  narrow  stairway  which  led  to  the  fourth  'lloor !  He  must 
go  through  that  fire!  There  was  no  other  way ! 

Lowering  his  head  and  pulling  his  helmet  well  across 
his  eyes  to  protect  them  and  his  nostrils  from  the  fire  and 
the  smoke,  Wide  dashed  up  the  stairs,  pausing  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  he  felt  his  feet  reach  the  second  story,  but  going 
straight  ahead  toward  the  third.  There  was  no  time  to 
waste ! 

“Lucy!  Lucy!”  he  called,  searching  along  the  hallway 
for  the  room  from  which  she  was  leaning. 

“Lucy!  Lucy!”  But  there  came  no  reply.  With  a 
crash  he  sent  his  body  against  one  of  the  doors  of  the  hall¬ 
way,  and  luckily  struck  the  right  one!  Lucy  Creagh  was 
standing  on  the  window-sill,  preparing  to  make  a  leap  to 
safety,  trusting  to  chance  rather  than  suffer  the  fate  which 
she  thought  was  hers. 

“Don't  jump  !  Don’t  jump  !”  he  heard  the  voice  of  Terry 
calling  from  below.  Lucy  had  faltered  and  waited  at  the 
sound  of  those  words. 

“Lucy!”  he  cried,  as  he  leaped  across  the  room,  and 
grasped  her  securely  about  the  waist,  pulling  her  back  into 
the  room.  Instantly  a  cry  went  up  from  those  below.. 
Whether  it  was  one  of  relief  or  gladness  or  fear  Dick  did 
not  think.  Perhaps  he  did  not  even  hear  the  cry. 

With  Lucy  in  his  arms  he  darted  back  into  the  hall- 
v~ay,  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  started — but  all  chance 
was  gone !  The  stairway  below  was  a  solid,  impassable  mass 
oE  flames,  crackling  in  awful  glee  their  proposed  requiem 
on  those  who  yet  remained  above. 

The  window  was  now  their  only  chance!  Back  into  the 
room  he  dashed,  bearing  Lucy  as  well  as  his  waning  strength 
would  permit,  speaking  softly  to  her: 

u  We’ll  be  out  in  a  moment,  Lucy.  Don’t  be  afraid. 
There  isn’t  any  danger.”  She  remembered  instantly  the 
many  deeds  of  this  boy  captain  of  the  Washington  com¬ 
pany,  and  accepted  what  he  said. 

Leaning  out  of  the  window  he  took  a  survey  of  the  scene. 
The  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  second-story  windows  in 
great  clouds,  and  the  flames  were  leaping  along  at  a  merry 
pace  from  the  outer  building  which  was  now  almost  totally 
destroyed.  This  fire  had  swept  on  its  way  to  victory  hur¬ 
riedly,  giving  no  opportunity  for  contest  on  the  part  of  the 
young  firemen. 

“ Somebody  to  that  roof!”  called  Young  Wide  Awake, 
through  his  trumpet,  indicating  a  low  roof  which  adjoined 
the  main  building,  and  which  was  not  yet  harmed  by  the 
flames.  Quickly  there  was  a  scurrying  of  feet  and  four  of 
his  boys,  the  best  trusted  ones  of  the  company,  were  soon 
scrambling  to  the  top  of  the  smaller  building/ 

In  1 1 10  meanwhile  Dick  was  busy.  Within  the  room  he 
was  making  the  means  by  which  they  would  escape. 

Let  me  help  you  up  here,  Lucy,”  ho  spoke  kindly  to 
her,  conducting  her  feet  to  the  low  sill  of  the  room.  “Now, 
take  a  firm  hold  on  this  sheet.  Hold  tightly,  for  I’m  going 
to  lower  you  down  to  the  boys  below,”  he  continued. 

She  grasped  the  knotted  sheet  tightly  in  a  desperate 
clutch  and  prepared  for  the  ordeal. 

“Are  you  ready  below?”  he  called,  sticking  his  head  out 
of  the  window  past  the  girl,  so  that  he  could  see  whether 
the  boys  had  taken  the  position  he  intended. 


“We’re  ready!”  came  the  ready  response,  and  Dick  made 
preparations  for  the  rescue.  Lifting  her  from  her  feet  he 
lowered  her  easily,  keeping  the  sheet-rope  wound  about  his 
shoulders  and  firmly  held  in  one  hand.  This  manner  of 
action  served  to  keep  the  rope  from  slipping  from  his  gra.-p 
while  he  was  handing  her  out  of  the  window.  He  had  been 
fearful  that  she  would  suddenly  leap  and  would  snap  the 
sheet  in  twain. 

Wide  swung  the  girl  toward  the  low’  roof,  the  rope  of 
knotted  sheets  doing  its  work  well.  Back  she  swung  above 
the  cloud  of  smoke  and  the  leaping  flames,  then  forward 
toward  the  eager  hands  of  the  courageous  boys  who  waited 
there.  Hal  reached  far  out,  holding  as  best  his  weight 
would  allow  to  the  sidewall,  and  grasped  at  her  dress  as  she 
swung  toward  him.  Quickly  he  snatched  her  skirts,  pulling 
her  toward  him  with  all  his  might,  at  the  same  instant  al¬ 
lowing  Terry  to  reach  forward.  Instantly  she  vTas  pulled 
to  the  low  roof  and  a  cheer  went  up  from  below'.  But  Dick 
was  yet  in  the  fourth  floor,  with  all  chance  of  escape  cut  off  ! 

“Stay  there  a  moment!”  he  called,  and  turned  back  to 
the  room.  In  a  minute  more  he  appeared  at  the  window, 
this  time  knotting  another  sheet  to  the  ones  which  he  had 
used.  Stooping,  he  tied  one  end  to  the  leg  of  the 'bed  which 
he  dragged  closer  to  the  window,  and  threw  the  other  end 
out  to  the  open  air.  Then,  crawling  over  the  window’  sill, 
he  let  himself  out  on  the  rope,  going  easily  down,  and  grad¬ 
ually  swinging  himself  out  from  the  wrall  so  that  he  could 
get  forward  to  the  robf  where  were  his  boys.  Three  swings 
brought  him  far  toward  them,  and  then  he  swung  back 
again.  The  smoke  was  pouring  so  thickly  out  of  the  second- 
floor  windows  that  he  was  obscured  from  their  sight  as  he 
swung  away.  Almost  instantly,  however,  he  swung  again 
into  sight,  coming  straight  toward  them,  and  as  he  neared 
the  corner  of  the  main  building,  eager  hands  grasped  one 
foot,  another  had  him  by  the  leg,  and  he  released  his  hold. 
His  weight  was  almost  too  much  for  his  rescuers!  For  a 
moment  the  two  boys  dangled  at  the  edge  of  the  low  roof, 
then  he  felt  himself  lifted  bodily  upward,  and  reached  for 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  which  he  grasped  firmly,  then  turned 
on  his  side1 — and  he  was  safe ! 

4 

“  Off  of  here  in  a  hurry !”  he  gasped?  his  lungs  filling  with 
the  smoke  which  puffed  up  from  below  in  great  clouds. 

“The  building’s  gone!”  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
gained  the  ground  and  looked  at  the  dingy  old  place,  now 
a  mass  of  flames,  ruined  surely  beyond  all  hope  of  repair. 

“Captain  Halstead,  my  compliments;  that  was  well 
done!”  spoke  the  chief,  advancing  to  Dick  and  extending 
his  hand. 

“But  this  fire  is  spreading!”  answered  Young  "Wide 
Awake. 

“May  as  well  let  it  burn  out,  Halstead.  There  is  no 
chance  to  save  anything  here  now,  and  there  will  be  no 
spread  to  the  other  buildings.  Your  stream  has  been  moved 
io  them  for  protection.” 

Dick  now  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  the  hose  had  been 
pulled  away  from  the  main  hall  and  that  the  stream  was 
directed  at  several  of  the  smaller  outbuildings  which 
seemed  to  have  been  in  danger. 

In  a  short  while  the  main  building  caved  in,  and  the 
water  was  sent  at  the  ruins,  the  first  of  the  outer  buildings 
having  already  given  way  to  the  too  heavy  top  weight. 
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“Dick,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  bravery.  It  was  so 

»  V  %i 

noble  of  you !”  murmured  a  pretty  voice  at  his  side,  and 
doling  ide  Awake  turned  to  find  Lucy  and  Kitty  close 

beside  him. 

“Lucy  !  I'm  awfully  glad  we  got  you  out  of  there  with¬ 
out  causing  you  the  trouble  of  jumping.  Tt  looked  bad  for 
a  little  while,”  was  the  only  response  which  he  could  make. 

“It  was  so  noble  in  you  i  But  that  was  to  be  expected,” 
she  went  on.  and  Dick  was  visibly  affected  by  her  sincerity 
and  openness. 

“Only  what  every  fireman  should  do,”  he  replied. 

“That  doesn't  keep  me  from  thanking  you  and  saying 
how  noble  and  brave  I  think  you  are,”  she  continued. 

He  nodded  to  Kitty  to  lead  Lucy  away,  and  just  then 
Terry  came  up  to  tell  him  that  the  boys  at  the  engine  were 
worn  out  and  that  there} seemed  little  need  for  more  work 
on  the  ruins. 

“All  right,  Tern*,  sound  the  all-out.  I  guess  there  is 
little  danger.” 

With  this  short  order  the  boys  began  reeling,  preparatory 
to  their  trip  back  to  the  city,  and  the  chief  called  upon  the 
driver  of  the  wagon  to  take  the  apparatus,  back  to  the  en¬ 
gine-house. 

“That’s  a  useless  expense  on  the  city,  chief.  We  can  take 
the  machines  back  all  right,”  said  Wide. 

“This  expense  is  not  on  the  city  nor  on  your  company,” 
announced  Chief  Pelton.  “This  expense  is  on  me  and  I’m 
cfoing  to  have  my  wav.  You  bovs  climb  into  the  wagon  and 
we’ll  all  take  a  drive.  Will  you  go  in  my  buggy,  Captain 
Halstead  ?” 

“Since  you  are  so  kind,  chief,  there  is  little  else  left  for 
me  to  do.  I  could  not  well  refuse  your  offer,”  he  smiled 
at  the  chief. 

“You  could  if  you  wished,”  whispered  Pelton  to  Young 
Wide  Awake.  “The  young  ladies  might  want  an  escort, 
and  if  vou  desire  to  go  with  them  I  shall  not  say  anything. 
Which  is  it?” 

“I  haven’t  been  asked  to  join  them,”  said  Dick. 

“But  you  will  be.  Just  roam  over  toward  my  buggy  and 
I  think  you  will  not  return  with  me.”  The  chief  smiled 
knowingly  and  winked  at  Dick  as  he  spoke,  directing  the 
boy’s  glance  toward  his  buggy  by  a  sign  of  his  shoulders. 

Dick’s  eyes  followed  in  the  direction  of  the  signal,  and 
saw  the  young  ladies  standing  by  their  equipage,  evidently 
waiting  for  someone. 

As  they  caught  his  glance  in  their  direction,  Kitty  and 
Faith  beckoned  to  him  to  join  them — which  he  did  forth¬ 
with. 

“The  chief  told  me  that  I  could  have  a  choice  of  riding 
with  him  or  with  you,”  said  he,  as  he  joined  them. 

“And  which  do  you  choose?”  asked  Kitty. 

“I  didn't  have  any  opportunity.  You  have  already 

chosen.” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FAST  RUNNING  AND  SHOOTING. 

Sunday  afternoon  was  one  of  the  glorious  days  of  the 
oar! v  spring,  with  a  tang  of  coolness  in  the  air,  lending 
energy  and  strength  to  the  body  and  mind  of  the  many 
who  were  out  to  enjoy  an  afternoon’s  walk. 

Terry  and  Dick  had  elected  to  take  a  long  stroll  along 
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the  river,  taking  the  road  leading  southward,  and  were 
walking  slowly,  now  that  they  had  covered  a  distance  which 
brought  them  opposite  the  main  side  of  Bogg’s  Ferry.  The 
conversation  had  drifted  from  one  thing  to  another,  the 
lire  of  the  asylum,  of  course,  being  the  latest  topic  for  their 
discussion. 

“When  we  get  back  to  town  we  must  go  out  to  the  Les¬ 
ters  ami  ask  how  Miss  Lucy  is,”  suggested  Young  Wide  ' 
Awake. 

“Roight  you  are.  Oi  want - ” 

Bang!  Bang! 

Both  boys  wheeled  sharply  at  the  sound  of  the  pistol 
shots,  which  appeared  to  have  been  fired  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  and  saw  one  man  stagger  just  at  the  river’s  brink  and 
fall  headlong  over  the  slight  embankment  toward  the  water. 
Into  a  small  boat,  which  they  had  already  noticed  some  mo¬ 
ments  before  was  moored  at  the  regular  ferry  landing, 
leaped  two  men,  roughly  dressed,  one  of  them  quickly  plac¬ 
ing  the  oars  in  their  locks  and  taking  up  a  long  sweeping 
pull  as  soon  as  he  had  violently,  but  skilfully,  shoved  off. 

“After  them !”  breathed  Wide,  as  he  leaped  away  toward 
the  river. 

It  was  too  late !  The  oarsman  was  an  apt  one  and  had 
taken  the  boat  well  into  the  river  out  of  reach  of  anything 
on  shore.  Wide  ran  hastily  toward  the  point  where  they 
had  seen  the  man  fall,  and  looked  over  the  little  embank¬ 
ment.  There  lay  a  man  with  his  feet  in  the  water,  slowly 
struggling  in  an  effort  to  regain  his  normal  position ! 

Dick  leaped  down,  followed  closely  by  Terry,  and  lifted 
the  man  to  his  feet.  It  was  Chief  Sharp  of  the  Belmont 
police  force ! 

“  Chief !  Don’t  you  know  us  ?”  he  asked. 

“Yes!  Where  are  those  fellows?  Have  they  gone? 
How  long  have  I  been  here?”  He  asked  the  questions  as 
if  he  had  been  asleep  for  some  time. 

.  “You  have  been  here  only  a  minute.  Those  fellows  are 
now  in  the  river  going  toward  the  east  side  of  the  ferry.” 

“I’m  all  right.  Just  got  jolted  when  I  fell.  The  bul¬ 
lets  grazed  me  on  the  shoulder  and  the  leg.”  As  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement  he  quickly  threw  aside  his 
coat  and  a  few  drops  of  blood  along  the  shoulder  testified 
to  the  fact  that,  the  bullet  intended  for  his  head  had  only 
grazed  his  shoulder-point.  He  pointed  to  the  hole  in  his 
trousers  to  show  that  the  other  bullet  bad  passed  through 
the  trousers  without  more  than  scratching  his  leg. 

“After  those  fellows!  I’m  all  right  now!”  cried  the 
chief,  straightening  to  his  full  height,  anxious  now  to  be 
away  in  pursuit. 

“We  cannot  cross  here,  chief.  Those  fellows  are  right 
now  pulling  safely  up  to  the  landing,  just  below  the  ferry.” 
Wide  shaded  bis  eyes  to  be  the  more  certain,  for  the  west¬ 
ern  sun  was  throwing  its  strongest,  most  potent,  reflections 
across  the  water,  casting  them  upward  on  the  eastern  shore 
as  a  cloak  and  protection  to  the  actions  of  the  men  who  were 
escaping  the  arm  of  the  law  so  hurriedly  and  successfully. 

All  three  stood  on  the  ferry  landing  and  gave  vent  to 
yells  which  they  thought  might  attract  those  who  were 
attending  the  ferry  on  the  other  side.  At  first  there  was  no 
attention  paid.  Then  the  chief  bethought  himself  of  his 
whistle  and  blew  several  sharp  blasts,  which  immediately 
attracted  the  attention  they  desired. 

“Stop  those  men  !  Stop  those  men!”  yelled  Wide,  Terry 
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ami  Chief  Sharp  in  their  most  stentorian  tones.  Quickly 
a  boat  put  out  from  shore,  and  started  for  the  three  on  this 
side.  The  people  had  not  understood  ! 

The  chief  blew  several  more  blasts  on  the  whistle. 

“Stop  those  men !”  he  called,  waving  his  arms  and  point¬ 
ing  toward  the  two  who  were  now  landing  easily  at  the 
farther  shore,  several  hundred  yards  above  the  landing,  hav¬ 
ing  changed  their  course  at  the  last  minute. 

“No  use,  chief!  We’ll  have  to  cross  and  go  after  them,” 
said  Wide,  after  their  attempts  to  make  themselves  under¬ 
stood  had  availed  them  nothing.  “They  will  have  a  first- 
class  start,  but  we  can  gain  nothing  here.” 

Uselessly  they  stood  on  the  landing  and  waited  for  the 
coming  of  the  rowboat.  The  ferry-boat,  only  slightly  larger 
than  a  rowboat,  stood  at  her  moorings  on  the  other  side  and 
made  no  attempt  to  cross.  As  the  oarsmen  came  leisurely 
around  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  battled  easily  against 
the  running  current,  the  chief  yelled  to  them : 

“Hurry  that  boat!  We’re  after  some  thieves  who  just 
grossed !” 

With  these  words  coming  to  them,  the  oarsmen  picked 
up  speed  and  rapidly  came  in  toward  the  landing. 

“Into  it,  boys,  and  we’ll  go  after  them!  This  boat  will 
not  go  fast  enough  with  all  of  us,  so  you  two  fellows  will 
have  to  wait  here  until  we  can  send  back  for  you,”  spoke 
the  chief  to  the  two  who  had  brought  the  rowboat  across 
the  river.  “We’ll  have  to  be  on  the  other  side  just  as 
quickly  as  w7e  can  pull  this  boat  over !” 

While  he  was  speaking,  Dick  was  arranging  the  oars  in 
the  locks,  and  with  one  steady  push  he  shoved  the  little 
craft  away  from  the  ferry  landing  and  turned  her  nose 
downstream.  This  was  the  easier  wray  of  gaining  speed,  and 
he  calculated  that  the  loss  in  distance  by  this  drifting  could 
be  made  up  bv  the  momentum  gained  when  they  had  to 
move  upstream  on  the  farther  side. 

Steadily,  with  long,  sweeping  movements  of  the  oars, 
Wide  carried  the  boat  cutting  through  the  water,  shipping 
absolutely  no  water,  so  clean  was  the  stroke  and  so  even  was 
his  management  of  the  boat.  Reaching  past  the  middle  of 
the  river  he  turned  her  nose  upstream,  aiming  just  above 
the  landing,  thus  giving  something  to  the  current  which 
would  carry  them  downward.  His  guess  was  good,  for  ’with¬ 
out  making  another  tack  he  sent  her  flying  past  the  land¬ 
ing,  slowing  but  very  little,  and  depending  on  his  pas¬ 
sengers  to  stand  and  leap  overboard  when  the  light  mo¬ 
ment  came.  This  they  did.  Then,  shipping-  his  oars,  he 
cast  his  painter  out  and  with  a  deft  movement  whirled  it 
about  a  stake  which  stood  close  beside  the  landing. 

“Which  way  did  they  go!”  yelled  the  chief,  his  excite¬ 
ment  rising,  now  that  he  was  on  the  same  side  of  the 
stream. 

“Where  did  who  go?”  inquired  several  who  were  stand¬ 
ing  about  the  ferry  landing,  watching  the  movements  of 
the  rowboat  as  it  came  in. 

“Those  fellows  who  landed  here  a  few  minutes  ago! 
They  landed  right  below  the  ferry  and  started  along  the 
road !” 

“There  was  two  fellows  who  tied  up  down  there,  but  I 
didn’t  notice  which  way  they  took,”  volunteered  one  of  the 
men. 


“I  passed  two  fellers  who  was  running  along  the  road  to  I 
Norwich.  They  looked  like  they  was  running  away  from! 
somebody,  but  it  wasn’t  none  of  my  business  and  I  didn't* 
butt  in.  They  was  looking  back  to’rd  the  river  and  then  Ij 
saw  you  fellers  pulling  up  to  the  landin  . 

“To  Norwich,  then!”  cried  the  chief,  and  all  three  set! 
off  past  the  landing  to  the  road  which  led  northward.  The' 
chief  was  not  so  fleet  as  the  two  boys,  and  he  did  not  keepj 
up  with  them. 

“  You  boys  run  on  and  locate  them.  1 11  follow !  he  cried^ 
to  them,  now  breathing  hard,  and  the  bo}s  drew  rapidly 
away  from  him  as  they  sped  onward  toward  the  town.  The  • 
road  was  not  altogether  a  straight  one,  and  it  was  onl}  a 
few'  minutes  when  they  passed  out  of  the  chief  s  sight. 

“I  wonder  which  way  they  went?  They  probably  went, 
straight  into  the  town,”  said  Dick,  speaking  slowly  so  that 
little  of  his  breath  wxmld  be  taken  in  the  effort. 

“Oi  guess  they  took  right  into  Norwich,”  replied  the 
Trish  boy,  himself  conserving  all  his  wind  for  the  final 
spurt. 

Side  by  side  they  kept  up  the  pace,  and  finally  were  re- 
warded  with  the  last  bend  in  the  road,  and  the  way  to  Nor¬ 
wich  stretched  in  a  straight  line. 

“They  ought  to  be  in  sight.  I  know  they  didn’t  go  this 
fast,”  said  Wide,  as  he  craned  his  neck  a  little  to  get  a 
better  view  of  th^  road. 

“Maybe  turned  dowm  that  last  crossroads,”  answered 
Terry. 

“We  forgot  to  look  carefully,  too.  That’s  about  the  gag,” 
and  they  slowed  a  bit  to  plan  whether  they  should  return. 
“Better  stop  here  and  go  back,”  he  continued.  “What  do  . 
you  think  ?” 

“  Oi’d  rather  take  a. chance  on  going  back.  Oi've  a  hunch 
they’re  back  the  road  some  place.  They  never  came  here  . 
as  fast  as  this.” 

“All  right,  let's  start  back  again.” 

With  this  the  two  boys  turned  in  the  direction  from  which 
they  had  come  and  retraced  their  steps.  The  pace  which 
they  employed  wTas  not  so  fast,  the  chief  reason  being  that 
their  wind  vras  almost  spent  and  they  knew7  they  could  not 
afford  to  keep  up  the  same  speed  on  the  return. 

“It  may  be  that  we  passed  them  somewhere  on  the  road.. 
They  might  have  gone  into  one  of  those  fields,”  suggested 
Wide. 

“  Thot’s  just  about  it.  Oi  feel  dead  certain  they  never 
came  to  this  bend  on  the  run  thot  we  did,  and  we  could 
have  seen  them  on  the  way  into  Norwich,  even  at  thot." 

“  \  ou’re  right,  Terry,”  answered  Young  Wide  Awake. 
“rI  hey  ve  just  given  us  the  grand  slip  by  getting  behind 
some  of  those  trees  or  bushes  and  they’re  laughing  at  us 
this  very  minute."  The  boys  picked  up  a  little  better  pace 
as  they  talked,  bringing  them  to  the  big  oak  at  the  bend 
in  the  road  sooner  than  they  had  planned.  Here  there  was 
a  short  stretch  of  smooth  road,  beyond  was  another  bend, 
and  toward  this  they  made  a  speedy  run,  hoping  within 
themselves  that  their  guesses  were  right  and  that  the  two 

fellows  would  have  come  out  by  this  time  from  their  hiding 
places. 

Track!  Crack!  The  reverberations  of  two  pistol  shots 
came  to  their  ears. 


Just  then  another  joined  the  crowd  on  the  fern-  landing 
and  now  he  spoke  up : 


“Wasn't  that  straight  ahead?”  asked  Wide,  stoppins 
a  sudden. 
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“Height  around  thot  bend,  Oi  thought,”  as  Terry  leaped 
n»v;'.v.  closely  followed  now  by  Dick.  They  made  the  next 
bend  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

“Help!  He — Ip!”  came  a  cry,  which  Dick  thought  he 
recognized,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  describe  it  so,  be  in¬ 
creased  his  speed. 


Up  to  the  next  bend  in  the  road  they  raced,  side  by  side, 
turned  about  the  fence  which  stood  between  them  and  the 
pistol  shots,  as  they  thought.  Two  forms  were  dashing  away 
along  the  road,  while  someone  lay  near  the  road,  struggling 
to  rise,  and  both  boys  saw  the  fallen  man  raise  a  pistol 
and  tire  twice.  It  was  Chief  Sharp !  A  hundred  yards 
away  one  of  the  fellows  reeled  slowly  from  the  middle  of  the 
road,  staggered  for  a  step  or  two,  tried  to  regain  his  balance, 
and  fell.  The  other  turned  only  long  enough  to  see  that 
someone  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  chief,  and,  leaving  his 
fallen  partner,  he  sped  on  toward  the  landing  from  which 
they  had  come  only  a  few  minutes  previously. 

“Here !  Here !”  cried  the  chief,  holding  out  his  revolver, 
“take  this  and  make  the  run!  Try  to  wing  that  fellow! 
We've  got  to  have  him !”  Dick  grabbed  the  revolver  from 
the  hands  of  the  chief,  and,  without  saying  another  word, 
without  inquiring  into  the  man's  condition,  he  started  in 
pursuit.  The  leader  had  a  good  start,  more  than  a  hundred 
yards,  and  was  picking  up  a  better  pace,  it  seemed,  at  every 
step.  He  had  the  advantage  of  having  had  a  rest  while 
the  boys  had  dashed  past  toward  Norwich  on  the  first  run. 

“Halt!  Halt!”  commanded  Dick,  as  he  ran.  The  man 
in  front  halted  not  nor  slowed.  It  was  plain  that  he  knew 
it  were  best  for  him  to  keep  up  his  dash  for  liberty  and 
‘take  chances  on  a  possible  shot  from  the  gun,  Dick  lifted 
the  revolver,  and,  taking  a  quick  aim,  he  let  go. 


Crack  !  Crack  !  Crack  !  The  three  shots  were  taken  at 
a  high  speed,  for  he  reasoned  that  he  would  shoot  better 
while  running  this  way  than  by  slowing  down.  He  knew 
that  his  nerves  were  now  at  high  tension  and  that  his  aim 
would  be  about  as  normal  as  if  he  had  been  standing  still 
for  some  time.  The  nerves  were  relativelv  in  the  same 
condition. 

The  first  shot  struck  up  the  dust  to  the  right  of  the  pur¬ 
sued.-  The  second  struck  the  ground  in  front  and  to  the 
loft.  The  third  shot,  taken  with  no  better  aim,  did  not 
strike  the  ground.  Dick's  heart  fell.  He  had  failed  to  hit, 
and  had  missed  so  widely  on  the  third  trial  that  he  had  not 
even  torn  up  the  dust’near  the  fellow!  Just  then  he  saw 
the  pursued  man  lose  one  step,  falter  in  his  run,  stagger  a 
step  or  two  from  the  road,  and  then  he  fell. 

Crack!  Crack!  Crack!  Crack!  Four  shots  came  in 
quick  succession,  and  each  of  them  tore  up  the  ground  about 
our  hero.  This  fellow  was  not  wounded  beyond  a  fight! 
There  still  was  some  fight  left  in  him. 

Quickly  Dick  leveled  his  gun  on  the  fallen  man  and  let 
flv  the  last  remaining  shot.  It  was  a  hasty  aim,  but  a  true 
one.  The  fellow’s  arm  went  up  in  the  air,  he  straightened 
for  a  moment,  and  by  this  time  Dick  had  reached  him.  This 
was  how  close  the  fight  was  carried  on.  As  the  fellow  had 
fallen  Dick  had  closed  the  gap  which  lay  between  them  and 
oven  had  continued  his  running  forward  as  the  man  fired 


the  four  shots. 

Bending  over’  him  quickly  Dick  saw  that  the  shots  which 
he  had  fired  at  the  fleeing  man  had  not  done  irreparable 


damage — just  two  wounds  in  the  legs  which  had  caused  him 
some  weakness. 

“Give  me  that  gun!”  he  cried,  as  he  brought  his  own 
weapon  at  a  level  with  the  fellow’s  head,  taking  a  menacing 
position. 

The  man  lying  on  the  ground  did  not  know  the  bluff.  He 
did  not  know  that  there  was  not  another  shell  left  in  Dick’s 
revolver,  but  he  handed  the  weapon  upward  without  a  naur- 
mur. 

“Are  you  hurt  bad?”  he  asked,  laconically. 

“In  de  legs.  It  don't  ’mount  to  much.” 

“Turn  over,”  commanded  Dick,  as  if  he  had  no  feeling 
whatever.  He  knew  it  were  best  to  appear  hard-hearted  in 
such  a  case,  lest  the  fellow  take  advantage  of  any  kindness. 

The  fellow  started  to  turn  to  his  other  side,  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  movement  Dick  saw  that  another  gun  was  coming 
into  sight  from  beneath  his  coat. 

“Stop  that !  Give  me  that  gun  !”  and  he  brought  both  his 
weapons  quickly  to  a  level. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DICK  SCENTS  A  MYSTERY. 

Dick  being  left  on  the  scene  to  keep  charge  of  affairs, 
Terry  ran  into  Norwich  and  telephoned  to  the  headquarters 
in  Belmont  for  help.  In  a  short  while  a  suitable  vehicle 
was  on  ha'nd,  and  the  injured  men  were  taken  hack  to  the 
city.  i 

“What  is  all  the  trouble,  anyway?”  asked  Wide,  when  he 
and  the  chief  had  a  chance  to  talk  the  matter  over  while 
waiting  for  Terry  to  get  the  aid. 

“Both  of  them  wanted  for  murder  and  highway  robbery. 
That  was  a  dangerous  crowd  that  we  were  following  to¬ 
day,”  replied  the  chief. 

“Who  did  they  murder?  I  didn’t  know  of  anything,” 
said  Dick. 

“Wanted  for  murder  aboard  some  vessel  at  Brockport. 
That  one  lying  over  there  by  the  tree  is  ‘Long  Jerry,’  one  of 
the  worst  characters  in  the  police  record.  His  story  is  a 
long  one  and  it’s  one  that’s  chock  full  of  interesting  crim¬ 
inal  details.  He  has  done  everything  from  stealing  wom¬ 
en’s  purses  to  robbing  stages,  trains  and  hanks.  From  what 
I  hear  he  has  killed  a  dozen  men  in  such  duels  as  this  we 
fough^  to-day.” 

Dick  looked  at  the  fellow  again  and  wondered.  To  think 
that  he  had  winged  and  captured  one  of  the  worst  criminals 
known  to  the  history  of  the  police !  It  was  more  than  he 
could  comprehend ! 

“He  doesn’t  look  so  had.  He  handed  over  easily  enough 
when  he  fell,”  said  Young  Wide  Awake. 

“Yes,  and  you  noticed  that  he  had  another  gun  some¬ 
where  about  him.  If  you  hadn’t  been  watching  pretty 
closely  he  would  have  had  you  in  another  minute.  I 
wouldn’t  give  two  cents  for  a  man’s  life  as  long  as  that  fel 
low  has  a  gun  handy.  He’s  one  of  the  worst  ever.” 

Dick  took  another  look  at  the  fellow,  saw  a  rather  p^ 
culiar  movement,  and  kept  a  closer  eye  in  that  direction. 

Suddenly  the  fellow  turned  to  one  side,  and  Dick  grabbed 
a  club.  Raising  it  quickly  he  sent  it  flying  in  the  direction 
of  the  tree,  following  it  closely  by  leaping  from  the  ground 
and  running  rapidly  at  the  fellow. 

The  aim  was  an  excellent  one.  Long  practice  at  throwing 
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haul  made  him  an  expert,  almost,  at  hurling  clubs  and  bats. 
This  club,  accidentally  being  of  even  balance,  struck  the 
fellow  just  as  he  was  raising  one  arm  and  before  he  could 
recover  from  the  surprise  of  the  flying  missile  striking  him, 
Dick  was  on  him.  sending  both  knees  into  the  fellow's  side. 

Reaching  about  he  caught  the  uplifted  arm  as  it  at¬ 
tempted  to  swing  into  the  air  again,  and  Dick’s  hand  caught 
at  another  pistol,  raised  for  its  deadly  work. 

“Didn't  1  tell  you?  Search  that  fellow  all  over  and  be 
careful  of  him,”  said  the  chief,  from  bis  position  by  the 
fence  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

Dick  went  carefully  over  the  fellow’s  person,  trying  every 
place  where  he  thought  there  might  be  a  pistol  carried. 
There  was  no  other  weapon,  but  there  was  a  huge  wad  which 
Dick  abstracted  from  one  pocket  and  brought  over  to  the 
chief,  backing  r. jross  the  road  so  that  the  fellow  could  not 
make  a  simple  move*without  being  detected. 

“Here’s  all  there  was,”  he  said,  as  he  stooped  to  hand 
the  chief  the  package.  “This  was  sticking  in  one  pocket. 
It  might  be  something.”  • 

“His  last  ‘lift’  must  have  been  a  good  one,”  spoke  the 
chief. 

“It  must  have  been  a  bank,”  suggested  Wide. 

“Or  an  express  safe.  That  fellow  has  never  stopped  short 
of  the  best  there  is.  He’s  a  character  worth  capturing  and 
we'll  have  to  watch  him  like  a  hawk  watches  a  chicken.  I 
haven’t  any  manacles,  so  you’ll  have  to  keep  your  eyes  on 
him.  The  other  fellow  is  all  right ;  he’s  hit  where  he  won’t 
give  much  trouble.  I  think  my  flying  shot  took  him  some¬ 
where  near  the  chest,  from  the  way  he  looks.” 

It  was  now  only  a  very  short  while  until  Terry  came  with 
the  help  from  Belmont.  Connors,  the  chief’s  assistant,  was 
leading  the  party,  directing  the  wagon  which  brought  every¬ 
thing  that  was  needed.  As  they  drove  up  to  the  spot,  Con¬ 
nors  leaped  out  and,  instead  of  inquiring  about  the  chief’s 
injuries,  he  hurried  across  the  road  to  the  man  who  lay  by 
the  other  fence,  in  the  shade  of  the  tree. 

“Oho!”  as  he  stooped  over  the  man  and  looked  squarely 
into  his  face.  “Long  Jerry,  eh?  Howdy,  Jerry?  What 
brought  you  up  in  this  section  ?  I  didn’t  think  there  was 
anything  big  enough  for  you !” 

“Huh !”  was  the  only  reply,  as  the  captive  turned  on  his 
other  side  and  lay  still.  It  was  evident  that  he  eared  little 
for  the  society  of  any  more. 

“It's  been  a  long  time  since  we  saw  each  other,  Jerry,”  as 
Connors  placed  the  manacles  about  the  hands  of  the  man, 
and  beckoned  Terry  to  give  him  a  lift.  “Come  on,  now, 
like  a  good  fellow.  We  have  a  palace  of  a  jail,  and  the  fel¬ 
lows  will  treat  you  like  a  prince.  You  can’t  imagine  the 
difference  between  our  pretty  little  place  and  the  dungeons 
and  dank-holes  of  other  places.  We  are  proud  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  room*.  Where  have  you  been  since  we  met  last?” 

“Huh !”  was  the  only  response,  though  Jerry  had  taken 
several  keen  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker.  The 
glances  were  such  that  they  soon  brought  an  expression  of 
recognition  across  the  crafty  face. 

“Remember  me,  eh?  We  had  a  lively  run  the  last  time 
I  saw  you.  It  was  over  in  Ohio  when  you  touched  a  bank 
for  everything  it  had  excepting  the  cancelled  checks  and 
the  safe  doors.  You  were  awfully  kind  io  leave  them,  so 
the  banker  told  me.  He  said  you  were  select  in  your  choice 
of  goods  and  that  you  took  only  those  tilings  which  would 


do  you  Mio  most  good,  leaving  behind  those  which  would 
be  good  for  the  bank  to  have.  I  have  laughed  many  ;i  time 
about  that  shooting  match  we  had  in  the  river.  You’re  an 
awfully  poor  shot  on  the  run,  Jerry,  hut  1  can’t  help  t/ut 
admire  your  nerve.  This  is  your»grandest  exhibition — this 
coming  into  Belmont,  for  we  have  the  reputation  of  enter¬ 
taining  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  cities  of  this  size.” 

“Did  you  know  him  before,  Mr.  Connors?”  asked  Wide, 
when  everything  was  prepared  for  the  homeward  trip,  and 
he  climbed  up  on  the  seat  beside  the  assistant. 

“Yes,  I  knew  him  before  I  came  to  Belmont.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  ago,  but  his  face  hasn't  changed  much.  I  have 
heard  of  many  of  his  exploits  since  that  time,  and  I  suppose 
he  has  seen  even  more  of  the  world  than  I.” 

Connors  chuckled  to  himself  as  he  finished,  pulled  out 
an  old  pipe,  carefully  filled  it  with  tobacco  and  started  to 
puff  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  blackened  stem. 

“I  have  wondered  lots  of  times  if  you  had  caught  any 
of  these  dangerous  fellows,”  said  Wide,  speaking  very  cau¬ 
tiously,  for  he  had  always  stood  in  a  certain  awe  of  Con¬ 
nors.  Connors  had  come  to  Belmont  only  a  year  before, 
and  had  never  told  much  of  what  he  had  been  or  what  he 
had  done  in  other  days.  He  was  a  talkative  chap,  but  a 
reticent  one  when  conversation  drifted  to  Ihe  past.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  something  of  life  and  was  never  anxious 
to  discover  what  the  loss  might  be. 

“Jerry,”  nodding  toward  the  wagon-bed  where  the 
wounded  captive  lay,  “is  one  of  the  most  notorious  in  the 
police  history — at  least,  in  the  region  from  which  I  came. 
I  haven’t  heard  much  of  him  save  through  the  papers  and 
letters  from  old  friends.  He  never  operated  much  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  for  that  reason  is  not  so  well 
known  personally.  He’s  here  now,  though,  and  I  haven’t 
the  slightest  doubt  that  he  has  left  his  traces  behind.” 

“Have  vou  any  idea  that  he  has  done  anything  recently? 
What  right  have  we  to  arrest  him?”  asked  Young  Wide 
Awake. 

“Just  suspicion,  if  nothing  else.  His  picture  is  in  the 
gallery,  and  his  name  heads  all  of  them  on  the  list  of  men 
wanted.  He  just  committed  a  murder  a  few  nights  ago, 
down  at  Brockport.”  This  was  about  the  most  communica¬ 
tive  that  Dick  expected  Connors  to  become  with  him,  and 
he  was  rapidly  learning  to  like  the  assistant  chief.  The 
man  had  been  around  the  country  and  had  seen  things  be¬ 
yond  the  simple  pale  of  Belmont,  and  tins  part  of  the  world. 

“  And  do  you  know  the  other  fellow  ?”  asked  Dick. 

“He  is  a  new  one  to  me  at  first  glance.  Maybe  I  do 
know  him.  We’ll  see  after  we  reach  headquarters,”  and 
Connors  vouchsafed  no  more  until  they  had  turned  down 
Main  Street,  after  the  long  drive.  Arriving  at  headquar¬ 
ters,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  news  that  the  chief 
of  police  had  been  killed,  that  Dick  and  Terry  were  serious¬ 
ly  injured,  and  that  two  hold,  bad  robbers  were  being 
brought  home  in  eoltins — all  of  this  news  was  cause  for 
the  crowd  which  stood  on  the  various  corners  and  waited 
for  the  coming  of  the  parade.  When  the  crowd  saw  Chief 
Sharp  sitting  on  the  seat  of  the  wagonettV  with  Terry  be¬ 
side  him;  when  it  saw  Dick  and  Connors  holding  the  seat 
of  the  wagon,  and  two  men  sitting  up.  too,  in  the  wagon, 
it  began  to  speculate  on  the  real  enormity  of  the  shooting 
affray.  The  news  had  come  that  a  shooting  affray  had  takeu 
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y.aet\  and  Dame  Rumor,  as  is  ever  her  wont,  enlarged  upon 
some  of  the  facts. 

“Hello,  Sharp!  They  say  you  are  dead,  or  dying,  I’ve 
forgotten  which!"  cried"  Chief  Felton,  of  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment,  as  the  party  drove  up  to  the  police  headquarters,  and 
t  hief  Sharp  climbed  out  of  the  vehicle. 

“Not  dead,  Felton — just  a  dead  one!”  laughed  the  police 
chiet.  as  he  turned  to  help  Connors  take  the  captives  from 
the  wagon. 

“What  did  you  get?  Looks  like  you  have  someth  in  ir !” 
said  Pel  ton.  \ 


“Me  came  back  with  something,  all  right,  but  it’s  only 
thanks  to  Halstead.  He  did  a  good  bunch  of  shooting  on 
the  other  side.  And,  by  the  way,  he  can  pull  a  boat  faster 
than  a  horse  can  run,”  laughed  Sharp  in  response.  Dick 
blushed  slightly  at  this  remark,  and  himself  climbed  from 
the  seat  to  give  aid  to  the  removal  of  the  captives  from  the 
vehicle.  ~~ 

Inside  the  private  office  of  the  chief  of  police  there  gath¬ 
ered  the  two  boys,  Wide  and  Terry,  the  chiefs  of  the  fire 
and  police  departments,  and  Connors.  Here  was  discussed 
the  episode  of  the  afternoon,  Sharp  telling  the  entire  story. 

“I  was  scouting  along  the  south  road  on  this  side  in  the 
early  afternoon,  because  I  had  seen  these  fellows  during 
the  morning  by  the  depot  and  they  looked  suspicious.  I 
wasn’t  quite  sure  of  the  face  of  Jerry,  but  I  thought  it  re¬ 
sembled  a  little  photograph  that  hangs  in  my  gallery.  Any¬ 
way,  I  took  the  chance  of  following  the  pair.  They  led 
me  south  on  the  old  road,  and  I  lost  them  somewhere  near 
the  ferry  landing  on  this  side  of  Bogg’s.  The  land  rises, 
you  know,  along  the  river  at  this  point,  and  there  is  a  heavy 
growth  of  bushes  and  shrubbery.  All  of  a  sudden,  while  I 
was  walking  down  the  little  path  to  the  landing  to  take  a 
look  both  ways,  up  the  river  and  down,  these  two  fellows 
sneaked  up  behind  me  and  started  a  wrestling  match.  They 
didn’t  give  me  a  fair  chance  to  get  my  favorite  jiu  jitsu 
holds,  or  any  other  fancy  grips  of  mine,  but  they  just 
started  into  clubbing  my  head.  This  worried  me,”  he 
laughed,  and  the  others  joined  in,  “and  I  went  after  my 
gun.  When  this  happened  they  leaped  back  and  before  I 
could  get  a  good  pull  on  the  weapon  this  J errv  fellow  lifted 
his  cannon  and  began  fire  before  I  asked  him  to.  But, 
thanks  to  his  nervousness,  he  only  succeeded  in  spoiling  my 
clothes  to  a  small  extent.  .  One  of  the  pellets  went  through 
my  coat  and  another  through  my  trousers.  I  want  the 
magistrate  to  fine  him  enough  to-morrow  morning  to  buy 
me  a  new  suit.  He’s  spoiled  this  one.” 

The  men  in  the  office  laughed  and  helped  along  the  light 
words  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  fell  to  speaking  of 
the  matter  seriously.  Sharp  took  up  the  thread  of  his  story 
and  told  of  the  coming  of  Dick  and  Terry  and  what  they 
had  done  toward  the  capture  of  the  two  men. 

“What  will  be  the  charge  preferred  to-morrow  morning?” 
asked  the  chief  of  the  fire  department,  who  was  always  in¬ 
terested  in  these  cases. 

“I'll  send  word  to  the  Brockport  authorities  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  they  c ah  send  their  charge  up  by  one  of  their 
men,”  replied  the  chief  of  the  police.  “Of  course,  our  folly 
charge  just  now  will  be  disorderly  conduct,  dangerous  and 
suspicious  characters,  assault  with  a  pistol,  and  assault 
with  irjt/mt  to  murder.  If  I  can  think  of  any  more  charges 
to  keep  them  here  in  jail  for  awhile  1  shall  enter  them  to¬ 


morrow  morning.  In  the  meanwhile  they  can  lie  in  their 
cells  and  draw  three  meals  per  diem.” 

“Mr.  Connors,”  .said  Dick,  after  the  little  meeting  had 
adjourned  and  the  men  were  leaving  the  office,  “do  you 
know  the  other  fellow?” 

“Eh,  what?”  snapped  Connors,  turning  quickly  upon 
Dick.  “Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing.  What  did  you  ask?  T)o  I  know  the  other  fellow?” 

“Yes,  do  you  know  the  other  fellow?  You  have  been 
around  so  much  J  thought  you  might  know  him,”  said 
Wide. 

“Ye — es,  I  guess  you  might  say  that  I  know  him.  I 
didn’t  know  him;  until  we  had  him  in  the  cell.  He’s  worse 
than  the  other  fellow,  for  he  can  shoot.  I  know  he  can 
shoot.  He’s  dangerous,”  and  Connors  stood  looking  out  on 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  bowing  to  himself,  seem¬ 
ing  to  see  away  beyond  the  buildings  which  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street. 

“Yrou  have  seen  him  before?”  asked  Dick,  in  a  more  sub¬ 
dued  tone,  as  he  realized  that  Connors  was  reminiscent  for 
the  nonce/ 

“Eh,  what?”  and  Connors  suddenly  looked  at  Dick,  hav¬ 
ing  paid  no  heed  to  the  quiet  question  for  some  seconds. 
“Oh,  yes,  yes;  I  have  seen  him  before.  He  knows  I  have 
seen  him  before.  He — he  killed  my  partner  back  in  Ohio. 
Escaped  one  time  from  jail  and  got  away  for  more  than  a 
month.  He  killed  my  partner  when  he  escaped  from  the 
cell.  He  can  shoot;  shoots  well;  shoots  to  kill.”  Connors 
stood  quiet  again,  looking  again  beyond  the  scene  which 
spread  before  the  window,  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets. 
He  was  studying  over  something,  dreaming  of  other  days. 
Suddenly  he  awoke  to  the  present  and  turned  again  to 
Dick: 

“Hit  me  in  the  left  arm,  too.  Old  score  I’ve  got  to  pay, 
but  he’s  in  jail  under  my  protection,  and  I  can’t  pay  it.  I 
owe  him  one  Tor  the  mark  on  my  arm.  He  laid  me  up  for  a 
month  with  that.  Wish  I  had  been  on  the  other  side  with 
you.  I’d  got  him  sure.”  Here  he  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  Dick  took  th&  chance  to  withdraw,  though  he  inwardly 
determined  to  hear  the  story. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONNORS  TELLS  HIS  STORY. 

“Terry,  let’s  take  a  walk  out  to  the  other  end  of  town  and 
inquire  about  Lucy,”  proposed  Dick,  leaving  the  station  and 
approaching  his  chum,  who  stood  awaiting  his  coming. 

“Thot’s  a  first-class  oidea,  and  Oi  wish  for  you  a  great 
many  more  of  thot  kind.  Oi  think  your  think-tank  will 
improve  with  age.” 

“And  I  think  your  think-tank  will  never  grow  any  bet¬ 
ter,”  quickly  replied  Young  Wide  Awake. 

“You  think  it  has  reached  the  limit  of  growth  at  my  age? 
Oi  must  be  one  of  them  prodigies,  thin.” 

“You  may  be  one  of  them  prodigies — but  you’re  not. 
Your  think-tank  won’t  grow  any  better  with  age,  because 
your  think-tank  would  explode  if  it  had  more  than  its  pres¬ 
ent  thimbleful  of  thinks  in  it.” 

“And,  mo  dear  friend  Woidc,  thot  cuts  you  out  of  a 
compliment  Oi.  was  going  to  tell  you.  Thot  cuts  it  out,” 
replied  the  Irish  lad,  acting  as  if  lie  were  keeping  back 
some  great  state  secret. 
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“By  keeping  Rack  that  compliment  you  are  serving  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  that  think-tank  of  mine.” 

“Oi  fail  to  see  how,”  spoke  Terry. 

“Because  it  won't  have  to  be  worrying  over  swelling  up 
about  nothing,”  smiled  Wide  in  return,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  was  changed  at  the  next  sentence. 

“Did  ye  see  how  thot  fellow  Connors  is  watching  those 
two  fellows  we  came  in  with  to-day  ?  Oi  wander  if  he  knows 
them?”  asked  Terry. 

“Too  much  for  me.  He  told  me  he  knew  one  of  them 
while  we  were  coming  to  town  on  the  wagon,  and  a  while 
ago  he  said  he  knew  the  other  one,  too.  I  am  going  to  get 
him  to  tell  me  the  whole  story.  There’s  a  mystery  about 
the  fellow  that’s  on  the  books  as  Tom  Canty.  Connors 
wouldn't  talk  about  him.” 

“Did  he  say  he  knew  one  of  them?”  asked  Terry  quickly. 
Whereupon  Dick  launched  into  the  story  and  told  Terry  of 
what  Connors  had  told  him  during  the  drive,  and  how'  Con¬ 
nors  had  acted  when  asked  about  the  other  man  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  after  the  little  meeting  in  the  private  office. 

“Shure,  Oi'd  loike  to  know  all  of  thot.  It  sounds  loike 
it  moight  be  a  loikely  story,”  assented  Terry  to  the  opinion 
of  Dick. 

“Hello,  boys!”  cried  a  iperry  voice  from  the  driveway, 
as  the  two  boys  drew  near  the  Lester  home.  “Come  over 
this  way!” 

The  boys  turned  in  at  the  drive  and  walked  toward  the 
gallery  upon  which  they  saw  a  little^party  gathered. 

“What  has  been  going  on?'’  asked  Kitty,  coining  for¬ 
ward.  “We  just  heard  that  both  of  you  were  mixed  up  in 
a  shooting  scrape  and  that;  you  had  captured  two  murderers 
at  the  points  of  pistols  and  brought  them  all  the  way  back 
to  town  from  south  of  Norwich.  How  came  ycfu  over 
there?” 

Kitty  hurried  through  the  questions  as  rapidly  as  her 
tongue  could  wag. 

“First,  we’d  like  to  ask  how  Lucy  is  getting  along,  and 
then  how  all  the  rest  of  you  are,  after  which  we’ll  tell  our 
very  thrilling  story,”  smiled  Young  Witle  Awake,  as  he 
mounted  to  the  gallery  ahead  of  Terry  and  shook  hands 
with  everyone. 

“  I  am  getting  along  fine,  Dick.  These  people  have  been 
treating  me  as  if  J  were  a  queen,  and  they  won’t  even  let 
mamma  take  me  home.  She  was  out  here  this  morning  and 
has  been  here  nearly  all  day.  She  left  a  few  minutes  ago 
and  Mrs.  Lester  and  Kitty  wouldn't  let  her  take  me  back 
home.” 

“Of  course  not.  Can  you  blame  us,  Dick?”  said  Mrs. 
Lester,  just  then  coming  to  the  porch  where  the  rest  were 
sitting. 

“Not  a  hit  of  it,  Mrs.  Lester.  I  would  have  done  the 
same  if  I  had  been  in  your  place,”  answered  Wide,  pleas¬ 
antly. 

“And  she  has  been  playing  over  those  pieces  we  played 
out  at  the  asylum,”  said  Kitty,  enthusiastically. 

“And  telling  us  all  about  what  they  did  out  there,”  said 
Faith. 

“Not  to  mention  the  fact  that  she  was  glad  that  she 

laughingly  interpolated  Mrs. 

Ives  ter. 

The  sun's  rays  were  falling  in  long  slants  across  the 
world,  and  shadows  were  growing  longer,  when  the  boys 


arose  to  make  their  departure.  After  much  urging  they  had 
told  the  story  of  the. capture  of  the  two  criminals,  forget¬ 
ting  much  of  the  detail  which  brought  themselves-;  into  the 
limelight.  Each  was  somewhat  modest,  and  if  he  had  done 
anything  deserving  of  praise  on  the  part  of  any  or  all  the 
people  he  would  let  any  or  all  the  people  learn  what  it  was. 

“Do  you  know,  Terry,  that  I’d  like  to  go  back  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  hear  the  story  of  Connors,  if  I  only  thought  he 
would  tell  it.  T  wonder  if  he  is  there  now,"  said  Dick,  as 
they  left  the  home  of  the  Lesters  and  started  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  section  of  the  city. 

«/ 

They  fell  to  talking  of  the  two  criminals  who  had  lx?en 
captured  during  the  afternoon,  and  the  peculiar  Connors 
who  seemed  to  know  so  much  of  the  criminal  world,  who 
nearly  always  knew  all  the  noted  robbers  and  thieves.  This 
had  been  one  of  the  rare  instances  when  a  criminal  well 
known  to  the  police  records  had  come  to  Belmont,  and, 
since  they  had  so  often  heard  Connors  speak  of  this  crim¬ 
inal  or  that  one  in  terms  of  acquaintance,  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  knew  these  two  fellows. 

“I  have  heard  him  several  times  telling  stories  about  one 
man  or  another  who  had  been  arrested  for  some  big  crime 
in  another  citv,and  I  have  wondered  whether  Connors  reallv 
knew  those  fellows.  He  is  a  peculiar  man,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  all  over  the  country,  and  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  I  know  one  time,  just  a  few  months  ago, 
when  Tyers,  of  the  Amalgamated  Hose  Company,  was  here, 
he  and  Connors  fell  to  talking  over  several  of  the  large 
cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  one  seemed  to  know 
as  much  about  them  as  the  other.  That’s  why  I  know  Con¬ 
nors  has  been  around.  One  doesn’t  need  to  just  take  his 
own  word  for  it.” 

‘“Shure,  Oi  have  never  doubted  thot  Connors  has  been  all 
around  the  country,  but  what  strikes  me  so  queer  is  thot 
he  should  come  to  Belmont  and  stay  here.  He  hasn’t  any 
kin-folks  here  and  he  doesn't  go  around  to  make  any 
friends.  He  just  allows  anybody  who  wants  to  know  him 
to  come  in  and  get  acquainted.  Shure,  it’s  not  any  of  my 
business,  and  Oi  an^  not  going  to  worry  about  him,"  an¬ 
swered  Terry,  unconcernedly,  though  Dick  knew  well 
enough  that  the  Irish  lad’s  position  in  the  matter  was 
feigned .  • 

At  the  police  headquarters  t  he  boys  found  that  a  consid¬ 
erable  crowd  had  gathered  during  the  late  afternoon,  every¬ 
one  struck  with  the  malady  of  inquisitiveness  and  curi¬ 
osity.  The  wild  news  that  the  chief  had  been  killed  and 
that  two  criminals  had  been  brought  in  desperately  wounded 
after  a  long  running  pistol  duel  with  Terry  and  Dick,  in 
which  the  two  boys,  too,  had  been  injured,  was  soon  dis¬ 
credited,  and  the  crowd  learned  that  nothing  serious  had 
taken  place. 


“It  seems  so  queer  that  news  of  that  kind  should  spread 
over  the  city,”  said  Dick  to  Larrigan,  the  city  editor  of  the 
“Herald,”  “when  there  wjys  absolutely  no  foundation  for 
such  things.  There  wasn't  any  danger,  only  for  a  minute, 
to  any  one,  and  it  happened  that  when  the  first,  news  could 
he  sent  to  Belmont  everyone  was  all  right.  Terry  himself 
telephoned  for  the  police  wagons,  and  1  know  rlYrry  would 
tell  no  such  story  as  this.  And  then  it  seems  that  each. per¬ 
son  has  a  different  version  of  the  story  to  tell,  and  diffetvn; 
questions  to  ask  about  things  that  never  took  place,” 
“That's  the  way  the  world  goes,  Captain  Halstead.” 
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piu\!  t do  city  editor,  another  man  who  had  traveled  about 
the  country  considerably  as  a  wandering  newspaper  man. 
4H  have  seen  many  a  good  story  for  the  newspapers  spoiled 
by  the  arrival  of  the  principals.  When  the  truth  gets  out 
always  knocks  a  wild  story  in  the  head.  1  am  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  convinced  that  there  isn't  any  real  romance  and  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  world  at  all — that  it's  all  in  the  imagination 
»of  the  writers  of  the  newspapers.  Every  time  I  pick  up  a 
newspaper  and  read  some  jolly  tine  story,  I  just  cut  one- 
half  ol  it  oft*  for  imagination  and  one-half  of  the  remain- 
;ur  halt  for  misstatement  of  facts  and  exaggeration  on  the 
glamoured  tacts.  That’s  about  the  wav  it  goes.  You  can 
believe  about  one-fourth  of  what  you  see  in  the  big  papers 
about  such  a  story  as  this  one  might  have  been.” 

O 

"  I  hen  you  don't  believe  much  in  your  own  profession  ?” 


asked  Dick  of  Larrigan,  in  surprise. 

“\es,  1  do;’ but  I  know  that  if  I  had  been  in  a  larger 
city  I  would  never  have  waited  for  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  come  in  from  Norwich.  I  would  just  have  sailed 
in  and  told  the  story  the  way  it  was  going  the  rounds  of  the 
streets.  I  would  have  told  all  the  rumors,  and  since  I  know 
the  roads  and  bvwavs  on  the  Norwich  side  of  the  river  1 
would  have  put  in  a  little  description  on  my  own  hook. 
But  in  Belmont,  where  everyone  knows  everyone  else,  where 

•  the  real  truth  can  be  scattered  in  fifteen  iHinutes  after  the 
principals  come  into  town,  it  wouldn't  do  to  get  anything 
but  the  facts.  That's  the  way  it  goes.  Don't  you  see  that 

•  to-morrow's  paper  will  only  contain  the  bare  facts  and  there 
won't  be  any  very  fine  reading  matter  ifn  that?” 

Larrigan  was  plainly  disgusted.  He  wanted  to  tell  a 
'  good  story  in  his  paper  on  the  morrow. 

“I  am  glad  I  am  not  a  newspaper  man  if  That’s  the  way 
they  look  at  these  tilings.  I  always  thought  they  were  try- 
•  mg  to  get  nothing  else  but  the  facts  to  publish  in  their 
papers.” 


Dick  soon  left  Larrigan,  who  turned  np  the  street  to 
search  for  more  Sunday  evening  news,  and  joined  the  party 
which  had  gathered  in  the  office  of  Chief  Sharp.  They 
’  were  telling  stories  of  their  exploits  in  times  past,  the  po¬ 
lice  telling  of  catching  criminals,  the  firemen  of  controlling 
blazes,  and  others  of  their  own  work. 

“One  of  the  cleverest  escapes  1  ever  heard  of  occurred 
;  some  years  ago  out  in  Ohio,”  Dick  heard  Connors  from  his 
corner  starting  the  very  story  he  was  so  anxious  to  hear. 
“Two  fellows,  named  Jones  Burroughs  and  Tom  Canty,  had 
t  Don  arrested  on  a  charge  of  bank  robbery.  Canty  was  well 
known  to  the  police  in  that  section,  and  enjoyed  a  reputa¬ 
tion  which  few  of  the  police  were  glad  to  tell.  It  always 
hurts  to  tell  of  the  courage  and  coolness  of  a  criminal  when 
you  don’t  know  what  minute  you  are  yourself  going  to  be 
the  tester  of  that  courage  and  coolness.  Ever  stop  to  think 
of  the  matter  that  way,  chief?”  as  he  addressed  his  question 
to  Sharp. 

*  “Yes,  I  have  thought  of  it.  I  know  that  it  makes  me 
shiver  when  f  think  that  maybe  sometime  I’ll  be  the  target 
for  some  fellow  who  knows  how  to  shoot.  They  never  for- 

*  fro t  to  tell  in  their  descriptions  how  dangerous  a  man  is,  and 
it  appear,  o  rne  that  this  ought  to  he  left  out.  It  does 


more  harm  than  ; 

“That’s  the  wa 
the  p.-;vr  hologica  1 
Most  things  are 


gx>d.” 

v  I  look  at  it,”  continued  Connors.  “It’s 
effect  which  it  has  upon  the  average  man. 
through  the  imagination,  anyway,  and 


when  I  think  that  the  other  fellow  can  shoot  better  than  I 
can  or  handle  his  weapon  more  quickly,  I’ll  tell  you  right 
now  that  it  frightens  me,  and  I  know  that  1  am  not  as  able 
to  catch  that  fellow.  It  hurts.  But  to  continue  my  story: 
This  fellow  Canty  had  robbed  the  Farmers'  National  of 
just  about  everything  it  had.  No  one  ever  did  know  how 
many  he  had  in  his  gang,  but  it  was  a  well-known  fact  to 
all  (lie  police  who  had  ever  handled  a  case  in  which  Canty 
was  one  of  the  principals,  that  Canty  never  operated  alone. 
He  never  trusted  many  men,  but  he  always  trusted  enough 
to  protect  him  in  ease  of  danger.  So  far  as  that  goes  I  have 
long  since  figured  out  that  Canty  must  be  in  a  way  a  cow- 
ard,  else  he  wouldn’t  want  that  extra  protection.” 

“That’s  a  safe  bet,  Connors,  but  it  won’t  do  to  bank  on 
when  you  know  the  fellow  is  in  a  tight  place  and  can  shoot. 
Any  old  do'g  will  bite  when  you  get  it  angry  and  backed 
up  in  a  comer.”  The  chief  laughed  as  he  spoke,  for  he 
found  his  and  Connors’  opinions  about  the  same. 

“Well,  these  fellows,  Canty  and  Burroughs,  were  two 
hard  cases.  Canty  was  winged  one  day  after  the  robbery 
just  as  he  was  pulling  up  a  river,  like  these  two  fellows  did 
to-day.  It  was  a  fight  in  the  water,  both  parties,  the  chasers 
and  the  chased,  being  in  small  rowboats.  When  Canty  fell 
in  his  boat  his  partner  gave  in  at  the  point  of  Winchesters, 
and  we  brought  them  back  to  jail.  Canty  pulled  out  all 
right,  because  he  was  a  tough  human  being,  and  seemed  to 
care  little  for  pain  or  operations  or  anything  else.  But  he 
had  that  plagued  reputation  for  being  a  dead  shot,  and  all 
of  us  lived  day  and  night  in  fear  of  his  attempting  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  cell  in  which  we  had  him  securely  barred  and 
locked  by  three  doors. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DANGEROUS  MEN  ESCAPE. 

“One  day,  while  everything  was  quiet,  and  after  the 
State  inspector  had  been  through  the  place  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  was  in  ship-shape  about  the  jail,  these  two  fellows 
made  an  attempt  at  escape.  They  had  obtained  saws  from 
some  place,  and  had  fixed  the  bars  on  the  windows  so  that 
they  were  ready  to  leave  at  any  time.  My  partner,  a  fellow 
whom  1  had  known  for  a  long  time  and  whom  I  had  been 
with  on  many  a  hard  case,  was  on  the  day  watch.  The  jail 
was  a  good-sized  one,  for  we  had  harbored  quite  a  few  of 
the  biggest  criminals  of  the  country  in  that  place.  This 
Canty  fellow  and  Burroughs  were  in  adjoining  cells,  and 
they  did  all  their  talking  in  whispers.  We  never  butted  in 
to  stop  them,  thinking  they  were  simply  recounting  tales 
of  days  when  they  were  free  to  do  their  nefarious  work  un¬ 
hindered  and  unhampered.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
when  there  came  a  cry  from  one  of  the  guards  in  the  upper 
tier  of  cells  that  someone  was  escaping.  Grant,  my  part¬ 
ner,  hurried  up  the  steps  to  sec  what  was  the  trouble,  and 
I  went  through  the  other  way  so  that  I  could  reach  the  roof, 
which  slanted  down  at  one  end  and  left  a  place  in  the  rear 
where  it  was  easy  to  jump.  I  had  always  planned  that  if 
any  one  started  to  escape  this  would  be  my  stamping-ground 
for  the  fight.” 

Connors  stopped  long  enough  to  refill  his  old  black  pipe 
and  to  light  it  carefully.  This  consumed  considerable  time, 
and  those  who  sat  about  the  circle  listening  intently  to  the 
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story  grew  impatient  at  the  fellow’s  evident  waste  of  good 
time. 

‘*1  heard  no  other  sounds,  for  I  was  soon  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  and  I  watched  all  four  directions  for  the 
tveaped  to  he  going.  But  he  didn’t  go.  All  of  a  sudden 
1  heard  a  scramble  through  the  hatch  at  the  top  and  I  saw 
Grant  coining  through  the  hole  like  a  shot,  with  two  guns 
sticking  above  his  head.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  on  the 
track  of  somebody  or  something. 

“  ‘What’s  the  trouble?’  I  yelled  to  him. 

“  ‘Two  of  them  going  through  the  window  and  the  outer 
hall  doors  are  locked !’  he  yills  back  at  me,  and  his  eyes  are 
bulging  out  like  saucers,  as  he  comes  flying  straight  toward 
the  low  end  of  the  roof  where  I  was  standing. 

“Just  then  there  come  shots  from  inside,  and  we  heard 
the  noise  of  somebody  hitting  the  ground.  The  fellows 
were  out  and  ready  for  the  run  !  I  started  up  to  the  high 
end,  thinking  that  one  man  was  enough  to  watch  the  lower 
side,  when  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  building  these  two  fel¬ 
lows  go  flying  down  the  grade  toward  the  river  again.  The 
road  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  bushes,  and  it  would  be 
easy  for  them  to  dodge  through.  Grant  went  off  that  low 
roof  in  a  hurry,  and  I  wasn’t  far  behind  him.  I  didn’t  draw 
my  guns,  because  I  have  always  been  afraid  to  have  a  gun 
in  my  hand  until  I  was  ready  to  use  it.  But  Grant  was 
different.  Hd  had  a  way  of  .tripping  and  falling  around 
with  his  guns  in  his  hand  so  that  they  wouldn’t  go  off  and 
kill  him.  Ever  carry  your  gun  while  you  were  running 
when  you  knew  it  would  be  some  time  before  you  would 
shoot,  chief?”  Conners  asked  again  of  the  chief. 

“1  have  done  it,  but  they  say  it’s  not  the  best  thing  on 
earth  to  do,”  he  replied. 

“That’s  the  way  I  always  felt  about  it.  Well,”  continu- 
ing,  “Grant  was  a  good  runner,  and  so  was  I,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  gained  on  those  fellows  in  short  order.  Before 
they  had  gone  two  hundred  yards  down  the  road  we  were 
right  behind  them.  There  wasn’t  over  fifty  yards  differ¬ 
ence  of  daylight  between  us.  Then  this  fellow  Burroughs 
stops  and  turns  to  shoot.  He  whipped  out  a  gun  as  long 
as  a  twelve-inch  cannon  and  pumped  the  lead  at  us.  Grant 
lifted  his  gun  and  let  go  at  the  same  time  that  I  did.  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  shoot  at  one  and  he  thought  I  was 
going  to  shoot  at  the  other,  but  we  hadn’t  any  idea  which 
was  going  to  shoot  at  the  other.  That  was  the  trouble.  It 
happened  that  we  both  fired  at  the  same  fellow,  and  Bur¬ 
roughs  fell  while  the  firing  was  going  on.  Canty,  he  jumps 
avay  in  a  big  hurry  and  starts  down  the  road  again.  Grant 
was  right  after  him,  going  past  Burroughs  like  a  runaway. 
W  e  went  about  another  two  hundred  yards,  and  then  this 
fellow  Canty  turns  and  drags  out  his  gun.  We  don’t  know 
where  they  got  the  weapons,  and  T  never  did  learn.  Any¬ 
way,  he  wheels  by  the  side  of  a  big  sycamore  and  lifted  that 
gun.  He  only  fired  once,  as  I  remember,  but  Grant  leaped 
into  the  air  with  a  yell  and  fell  right  in  front  of  me.  There 
was  no  more  shooting  from  Canty.  Before  I  could  do  any¬ 
thing,  he  staited  away  again,  and  thefe  was  nothing  to  do 
but  go  a  1  ter  him.  I  made  a  dash,  and  I  guess  we  went  an¬ 
other  two  hundred  yards  and  had  gotten  to  a  clearing,  a 
pretty  little  green,  Canty  on  one  side  and  me  on  the  other, 
when  he  turned  to  fire  again.  1  dropped  on  the  ground 
mighty  quick  so  that  his  bullets  would  go  and  started 
my  gun  in  action.  Ilis  first  shot  struck  me  in  the  left  arm, 


the  second  struck  me  just  alxjve  it,  and  the  third  was  just 
below.  I  don't  mean  that  I  know  exactly  how  they  came, 
but  he  only  fired  three  shots  and  all  of  them  struck  in  my 
arm.  I  only  had  two  shells  in  my  weapon,  hut  1  let  him 
have  both  of  them  as  best  I  could.  He  jumped  away  from 
that  clearing,  and  my  arm  was  giving  me  so  much  trouble 
that  I  couldn’t  follow.  That’s  the  last  time  I  ever  saw' 
Canty.  He  got  away  clear  and  the  police  didn’t  get  him 
until  he  reached  Chicago.  There  he  v*as  captured  while 
doing  a  piece  of  safe-blowing,  and  served  some  time  in  the 
Illinois  pen.” 

“Do  you  think  this  fellow  Canty  here  is  the  same  fel¬ 
low7?”  asked  Chief  Sharp,  with  some  show  of  apprehension. 

“Do  I  believe  he  is  the  same  fellow?” 

“Yes;  you  say  your  man’s  name  was  Canty.  Maybe  this 
is  the  same  fellow7.” 

“That’s  just  the  reason  I  told  the  story.  He  is  the  same 
fellow.  You  have  captured  two  of  the  biggest  criminals  in 
all  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  most  dangerous  ones. 
This  fellow  J erry  w^as  for  a  long  time  the  partner  of  Bur¬ 
roughs,  and  so  w7as  Canty.  Jerry  has  a  record  as  long  as 
your  arm,  and  *  Canty’s  record  would  require  a  couple  of 
newspapers  to  tell  it.  There  are  not  two  thieves  in  the 
whole  country  who  are  more  dangerous  than  these  two  fel¬ 
low's.  And,  as  I#ay,  both  of  them  can  shoot  as  straight  as 
ever  a  bullet  could  carry.  All  they  want  is  the  smallest 
hit  of  a  chance.” 

“They  didn’t  seem  to  be  so  good  at  the  game  to-day,” 
said  the  chief.  “  They  had  some  good  chances  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  they  did  no  harm  that  I  know.  That  fel¬ 
low  (Tanty  went  down  easy,  and  Jerry  had  all  sorts  of  a 
show  to  kill  the  three  of  us.” 

“That  may  be.  They  may  have  been:  ‘off  their  feed,’  as 
they  say  about  horses  that  don’t  win  races  w'hen  they  have 
been  touted.  But,  just  the  same,  I  wouldn’t  trust  either  one 
of  them  with  a  gun  if  I  had  to  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the 
shooting-ground.” 

“Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  fasten  them 
up  better,  Sharp,  and  put  some  manacles  on  them?”  asked 
Chief  Felton,  of  the  fire  department,  who,  of  course,  w*as 
much  interested. 


“I  hadn’t  thought  of  adding  anything  to  them  in  the  way 
of  weights,  because  they  are  disarmed  and  are  behind  the 
best  steel  bars  in  this  part  of  the  State,”  replied  the  chief. 

“That’s  what  they  w'ere  behind  when  we  had  them,” 
smiled  Connors.  “For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  afraid  that 
they  will  get  aw'ay,  even  if  they  are  keen  rascals,  but  I  don’t 
boast  of  your  steel  bars.  We  had  the  best  in  the  whole  State 
of  Ohio,  and  we  boasted  that  no  one  could  get  away  from 
us  without  sawing  their  wray  through.” 

“It  reminds  me  of  a  fire  chief  that  attended  the  State 
meeting  a  few'  years  ago,  who  said  that  his  men  could  stand 
any  kind  of  a  test  of  endurance,  and  that  lie' had  hose  that 
would  stand  any  sort  of  a  pressure  in  case  the  demand  was 


made.  Well,  in  about  three  months,  that  fellow  was  struck 
by  the  worst  fire  that  ever  hit  his  city,  and  all  because  at 
the  critical  time  the  hose  broke  under  an  ordinary  pres¬ 
sure,”  said  Chief  Pelton.  “They  were  not  able  to  make  re¬ 


pairs,  and  hadn't  enough  hose  to  take  the  phuV  of  the  split 
sections,  and,  as  a  result,  they  had  to  call  on  another  eitv. 
The  tire  went  on  through  the  night  and  his  firemen  bee  an 
iving  out  long  before  even  the  visitors,  with  all  their  ev 
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onions,  were  even  beginning  to  show  their  fatigue.  No  one 
ever  said  anything  to  him  about  it  after  that,  because  it  was 
a  touchy  point,  but  we  never  heard  him  boast  of  such  things 
again.  It  won’t  do  to  think  too  much  of  anything.” 

“As  I  was  going  to  say,  chief,”  resumed  Connors,  “it 
would  be  a  tine  idea  to  keep  a  guard  over  these  fellows  until 
they  are  saijply  out.  of  our  hands.  We  are  not  the  ones  who 
s  are  making  the  charge,  for  these  fellows  haven't  done  any¬ 
thing  to  us,  but  we  are  holding  them  on  some  mighty  seri¬ 
ous  charges  in  other  places,  and  we  can't  afford  to  lose  them. 
,  A  guard  would  only  cost  some  of  the  fellows  a  few  hours' 
sleep  for  a  day  or  two  and  it  might  stop  a  lot  of  trouble 
afterwards.” 


I  ‘‘That’s  what  I  ll  do,  Connors.  Much  obliged  for  sug¬ 
gesting  the  move,”  replied  the  chief  of  police. 

Dick  thought  that  Chief  Sharp  already  had  the  idea  in 
the  back  of  his  head,  but  it  was  always  Sharp’s  plan  to 
thank  any  one  for  a  suggestion,  .whether  he  had  thought 
of  it  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  he  expected  to  put  the  sug¬ 
gestion  into  force. 

“How  about  your  going  on  as  the  first  guard,  or,  rather, 
the  guard  for  the  first  night?”  he  asked  of  Connors,  after 
a  moment’s  reflection. 


“That’s  all  right  with  me.  I'll  get  about  three  hours  of 
sleep  and  then  will  be  ready  to  go  on.  It  wouldn’t  do  to 
cloze  for  a  single  minute,  for,  if  those  fellows  have  the  idea 
t  of  breaking  out,  they  will  do  it  the  first  chance  that  is  of¬ 
fered.  They  are  quick  to  seize  an  opportunity.” 

The  evening  was  growing  well  along,  darkness  having 
«  fallen  by  this  time,  and  the  men  rose  to  go,  first  lighting 
cigars  and  pipes,  reaching  about  for  their  hats  in  the  some¬ 
what  aimless  fashion  that  men  usually  follow  when  they 
.  have  been  together  for  an  entire  afternoon. 

“Chief!  Chief!”  came  a  yell  from  along  the  hallway 
which  led  to  the  sergeant’s  desk  in  the  rear  of  the  station. 

The  chief  leaped  for  the  door  and  threw  it*  open  in  a  sec¬ 
ond,  glancing  out  to  see  what  was  the  trouble, 
r  “Chief!  Those  fellows  have  knocked  down  one  of  the 
men  in  the  passage  and  have  gotten  out  of  their  cells !  We 
were  just  handing  in  their  food  for  the  evening!  They  are 
■-escaping !” 

Immediately  the  little  party  became  an  excited  one.  Two 
of  the  most  desperate  characters  in  the  history  of  police 
annals  were  making  their  escape,  having  already  knocked 
f  out  one  of  their  opponents !  Connors  leaped  past  those  who 
stood  between  and  gained  the  door  at  a  single  bound. 

There  was  not  a  word  uttered  by  him,  but  lie  darted  along 
<  the'hallway  like  a  flash.  Instantly  the  chief  was  after  him, 
and  the  others  straggled  along,  though  none  with  the  speed 
and  certainty  that  Connors  moved.  It  was  evident,  as  Dick 
thought  of  the  matter  afterwards,  that  Connors  was  the 
surest  about  his  movements,  was  the  most  certain  about  his 
•ideas _ at  least,  his  leading  idea  was  to  frustrate  the  plan 


of  escape. 


ikiiig!  Bang!  Bang!  came  the  cracks  of  pistol  shots 
. *  in  the  direction  in  whifih  Connors  had  gone.  The  chief  did 
not  halt  for  a  moment,  though  the  others  did.  Dick  and 
Terr:  ducked  under  the  arms  of  the  men  who  yet  stood  in 
the  hallway  and  made  for  the  rear  of  the  jail.  On  the 
aergea nt’s  desk  lay  two  guns  which  he  had  allowed  to  lie 
f  while  he  came  to  inform  the  chief-— informing  the  chief 


while  leaving  in  the  open  the  very  weapons  that  the  escapers 
would  need  ! 

Bang!  Bang!  came  two  more  shots  from  the  rear,  and 
Dick  passed  the  chief  in  time  to  see  two  forms  leap  ont  of 
the  window  at  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  another  lift  himself 
afterward  through  the  same  opening.  The  men  had  gone 
from  the  jail,  with  but  one  pursuer — Connors. 


CHAPTER  XL 

DICK  BRINGS  THEM  DOWN. 

“The  front  door!”  cried  Wide,  turning  back  along  the 
hallway  and  dashing  in  the  direction  indicated. to  Terry  and 
the  chief. 

Quickly  they  reached  the  exit  and  went  around  the  build¬ 
ing.  Below  them,  following  the  path  which  led  straight 
towards  the  railroad  tracks  and  from  there  to  the  river, 
they  saw  the  two  fugitives  running,  keeping  one  directly 
behind  the  other,  thus  giving  a  "follower  but  a  single  chance 
to  shoot  one  of  them.  Dodging  here  and  there,  but  keeping 
well  behind  until  he  could  reach  cover,  ran  Connors,  his 
hands  swinging  well  out  from  his  body,  his  coat  now  off. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  removed  it  as  he  leaped  away 
from  the  building. 

Dick  was  so  much  in  the  rear  that  he  decided  he  could 
gain  on  the  fugitives,  and  gain  a  place  close  behind  Con¬ 
nors  without  placing  himself  in  too*  much  danger.  So 
thinking,  he  soon  closed  the  gap,  as  he  darted  straight  down 
the  slight  incline,  Terry  following  closely,  and  the  chief 
keeping  up  as  well  as  lie  could.  As  he  ran  Dick  carried  one 
of  the  sergeant’s  guns  in  his  right  hand,  while  Terry  did  the 
same.  They  did  not  heed  what  Connors  had  said  about  car¬ 
rying  their  weapons  in  their  pockets  until  the  time  for 
action.  Dick  was  not  practiced  in  pulling  a  -weapon  quite 
so  quickly  as  might  be  demanded,  and  he  realized  instinc¬ 
tively  that  it  would  be  demanded  at  any  time.  Once  the 
fugitives  reached  the  darkness  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rail¬ 
road  yards  they  would  be,  in  a  manner,  protected,  while 
their  pursuers,  who  would  have  to  take  every  chance,  would 
be  at  their  mercy. 

“There  they  go  beyond  that  string  of  cars!”  cried  Con¬ 
nors,  as  the  two  boys  caught  up  with  him, 

“Shall  we  follow?”  asked  Dick. 

“Not  for  a  minute.  We’ll  wait  right  here  and  see  which 
way  they  go.  It’s  a  dead-sure  thing  they  won't  linger  long 
in  town.  They’ll  immediately  look  for  some  way  to  get 
out,  and  the  chances  are  they  will  take  to  the  river  if  they 
cannot  find  a  train  out.” 

“There  isn’t  a  train  moving  along  the  tracks  and  T  don’t 
think  there  is  any  scheduled  to  leave  soon,”  said  Wide. 

“Then  they’ll  follow  the  river  road  until  they  see  a  way 
of  crossing.  In  the  meanwhile  they  are  going  to  do  some 
damage  if  we  dare  get  too  close  on  their  trail.  There  they 
go!”  as  ho  pointed  beyond  the  yards  to  the  river  road,  where 
two  men  could  be  seen  skulking  hastily  under  the  last  lights 
in.  tli at  direction. 

“Come  on,  we’ll  make  the  riffle.  They  can't  do  any  more 
than  wing  us,  if  we  get  out  of  cover.” 

“They’ll,  try  to  find  cover  somewhere  along  the  river  and 
from  there  get  a  lx>ut.  We’ll  have  to  be  on  the  keen  watch 
for  them.  Suppose  you  take  that  way,”  pointing  to  the 


inner  side  of  the  road,  “and  I'll  go  by  this  way.  It  is  prob- 
ablo  I'll  meet  up  with  thorn  and  when  the  shooting  com¬ 
mences  you  want  to  close  in  fast  from  your  side,  for  it  won't 
last  long.  Somebody  gets  the  bullets  mighty  fast-1— one  or 
the  other.’’  Connors  moved  toward  the  river  at  this  sug¬ 
gestion  and  Terry  and  Dick  followed  the  railway  tracks 
for  several  hundred  yards. 

“Dangerous  work/’  said  Dick,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice  to  his  comrade  as  they  pursued  their  way  along  the 
ties  of  the  tracks. 

“Shure,  Oi  don't  loike  it  a  hit,  but  Oi  guess  we’ll  have 
to  do  something.  Thot  fellow  Connors  is  a  brave  rascal.” 

“He’s  had  it  trained  into  him.  lie’s  followed  them  be¬ 
fore  and  lie  knows  that  at  any  minute  lie  is  liable  to  get  a 
bullet.  He’s  always  done  that  kind  of  work  and  doesn't 
fear  a  bullet  any  more  than  you  and  I  fear  the  ordinary 
fire,”  replied  Young  Wide  Awake. 

The  boys  kept  their  way  along  the  tracks  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  further,  their  eyes  glued  to  the  river  road  where 
they  expected  at  any  time  they  would  hear  shooting.  But 
not  a  sound  came  from  that  direction.  Everything  seemed 
to  he  serene  in  that  region  and  along  the  tracks  they  again 
wended  their  ways,  wondering  silently  what  would  happen 
next.  They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Of  a  sudden  two  forms 
darted  out  from  one  of  the  low  houses  along  the  river- 
front,  leaped  up  the  slight  incline  to  the  river  road  and 
started  in  hot  haste  toward  the  south.  They  were  going  by 
the  same  path  that  the  two  hoys  had  followed  in  their  stroll 
during  the  early  afternoon.  It  was  evident  that  they  were 
better  acquainted  with  that  region  and  preferred  to  follow 
it  than  choose  paths  they  knew  not  of.  It  may  be  that  they 
thought  of  the  ferry  landing  and  hoped  that  another  boat 
would  be  waiting  there  to  receive  them. 

“There  they  go!”  said  Dick,  quickly,  as  he  pointed  to 
the  fleeing  men. 

‘‘And  Connors  right  after  them!”  cried  Terry,  as  he 
spied  the  form  of  a  man  in  rapid  pursuit.  “He’ll  be  shoot¬ 
ing  at  them  in  a  minute !” 

The  guess  was  good.  Before  Dick  and  Terry  could  pick 
up  speed  enough  to  carry  them  to  the  next  road  which 
would  lead  them  across  the  intervening  space  between  the 
railroad  tracks, and  1  lie  river  road  the  sound  of  shots  began. 

Bang!  Bang!  came  the  reverberations.  Two  shots 
started  the  fun.  Then  followed  eight  or  ten  more  in  rapid 
succession,  showing  that  the  men  had  obtained  guns,  if  they 
had  not  them  already  when  they  made  their  dash  for  liberty 
from  the  station. 

“Lets  cross  here!”  cried  Dick,  leaping  from  the  tracks 
and  going  across  the  cinders  and  rocks  of  the  right-of-way. 
1  here  were  several  houses  on.  their  side  of  the  river  road 
and  so\oral  fences,  too,  all  of  which  stopped  their  seeing  or 
being  seen — as  a  sort  of  cover. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  rear  of  the  houses  and  were 
picking  their  way  as  fast  as  they  could  toward  the  front, 
there  came  five  or  six  more  pistol  shots  from  a  little  farther 
along  fhe  road,  and  the  boys  knew  the  party  had  moved. 

“I  p  that  way!”  whispered  Dick,  hoarsely,  pointing  to 
the  shots,  and  at  the  same  time  urging  Terry  to  move  more 
rapidly.  In  a  moment  more  the  two  boys  came  out  on  the 
road,  Dick  poking  his  head  about  one  of  the  long  fences  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  About  one  hundred  yards  in  front 
lie  saw  the  two  fleeing  men  making  their  wav  along  the 


road,  while  one  man  lay  in  the  road,  struggling  to  i  i  m;- 
other  moving  off  after  the  two  fugitives, 

“Come  on  after  them!”  cried  Dick,  as  he  leaped  out 
from  behind  the  fence  and  started  in  pursuit.  1H  recog¬ 
nized  the  form  of  the  pursuer  as  Connors,  and  knew  that 
the  bravest  man  of  the  crowd  was  still  on  his  feet.  Aero.  ^ 
his  mind  there  came  the  idea  that  the  chief  was  the  man 
who  was  struggling  in  the  road.  The  robbers  had  done  one 
man,  but  not  the  other.  There  still  was  a  chance. 

Dick  sprinted  at  his  best  until  he  had  caught  up  with 
Connors. 

“Almost  give  out !”  breathed  the  assistant  chief,  and 
Dick  knew  it  was  almost  true.  The  fellow’s  breath  was 
coming  in  hard  pants  as  he  ran,  though  lie  remained  erect 
and  there  was  no  gun  in  his  hand. 

“Get  after  ’em!”  he  breathed  again,  and  Dick  leaped 
away  in  a  hurry,  cutting  down  the  distance  between  the 
fugitives  and  himself  in  an  iilc-redibly  short  time.  Before 
they  had  covered  another  hundred  yards  lie  had  closed  much 
of  the  gap. 

Suddenly  the  two  men  wheeled  on  the  run,  and  Dick  saw 
the  movement  quickly  enough  to  dodge  to  one  side  so  that 
li§  would  be  out  of  range  of  the  first  bullets,  and  raised  his 
gun  to  a  level  hastily.  The  firing  from  both  sides  was  com¬ 
menced  at  the  same  time.  Dick  pulled  his  trigger  four- 
times,  and  felt  a  twinge  in  one  shoulder,  though,  luckily,  it 
was.  the  left.  From  behind  him  there  came  the  report  of 
another  gun,  and  then  he  heard  the  report  of  Terry's  pistol 
at  his  right.  The  fugitives  were  having  three  men  against 
their  two,  though,  as  was  known  from  the  statements  of 
Connors,  the  fleeing  men  were  good  shots,  while  only  one' 
of  the  pursuers  was  in  any  way  a  practiced  user  of  a  gun. 

“After  them  again!”  yelled  Connors,  as  he  caught  lip 
with  Dick.  The  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  off  and  Dick/ 
moved  by  the  impulse,  leaped  quickly  away  after  the  men, 
the  pain  in  his  shoulder  having  gone. 

Another  hundred  yards  found  the  pursuers  gaining,  Dick 
well  in  the  lead.  And  again,  following  the  tactics  of  the 
hunted,  the  fleeing  men  turned  quickly  to  fire.  Just  as 
quickly  Dick  turned  to  one  side,  and  lifting  his  gun,  he  let 
fly  the  two  remaining  shells.  The  reports  of  his  gun  and 
those  of  the  fleeing  men  came  at  the  same  time.  Dick’s' 
gun  fell  from  his  hand,  his  right  arm  hanging  limp,  and 
as  he  fell  he  thought  he  saw  both  men  in  front  of  him  stag¬ 
ger  from  their  feet. 

“You’re  all  right,  hoy,  just  stunned  by  the  bullet  hitting* 
your  gun.  Gee!  You're  a  lucky  cuss!”  came  the  voice  of 
Connors,  who  stooped  over  him  as  he  opened  his  eyes. 

“Did  we  get  them?”  were  his  first  words. 

“Got  them  both!  You're  a  peach  of  a  shot!  Nobody 
fired  that  time  but  you,  and  that’s  why  we  know  you  were 
the  fellow  who  winged  them  !  They're  right  here.  now. 
disarmed  completely,  and  if  you  will  get  up  we'll  start  back 
with  them.” 

Dick  struggled  to  his  feet,  his  right  arm  still  retaining 
the  feeling  of  numbness,  though  there  was  no  pain.  He 
felt  of  it  several  times,  wondering  why  then'  was  not  more* 
painful  sensation,  while  Connors  walked  over  to  whore  the 
two  men  lay,  Terry  standing  beside  with  his  gun  pointed  at 
the  heads  of  the  robbers  and  murderers. 

“Shure.  Oi  thought  you  were  done  for.”  smil  d  Torn  .  as 
Dick  joined  them  across  the  road. 
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*£‘u  ^  too.  I  don’t  know  what  did  happen, 
v  I  tired  at  the  same  time  they  did,  and  then  I  felt 
’tine  growing  dark,  and  niv  arm  was  suddenly  twisted 
>ff,  I  thought.” 

•  “W  hat  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  wait  for  others  to  come  or 
>:art  right  back  to  the  city?”  asked  Dick. 

“Well  start  right  back.  Here,  you,  load  your  gun  with 
the^e  shells.  I  think  they'll  fit,  all  right/’  as  Connors 
handed  over  several  shells  and  Dick  dropped  them  into  his 
weapon,  which  was  now  in  his  pocket,  having  been  placed 
there  by  Connors  when  he  lifted  the  boy  to  his  feet. 

“Irish,  addressing  Terry,  “is  your  gun  in  prime  shape? 
hou  have  been  standing  guard  over  these  fellows  with  an 
empty  grin,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,”  and  he  handed  over  sev¬ 
eral  shells  to  Terry,  who  immediately  smiled  and  placed 
them  in  the  chambers  of  his  weapon. 

“Come  on,  now,  boys,  we’re  on  our  way  to  the  village 
lockup  and  we  think  we’re  going  to  take  you  in  without  any 
trouble.  Canty,  if  you’re  memory’s  good  you  know  I’ve  got 
ii  score  to  pay  yet.  Just  make  a  run  and  let  me  pay  that 
score.  I  haven’t  forgotten  the  Ohio  affair  vet.  Please  dash 
off  toward  the  river  and  I’ll  wait  just  long  enough  to  let 
your  body  float  instead  of  having  the  county  at  the  expense 
of  burying  you.” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

,  CONCLUSION". 

Before  they  had  proceeded  a  great  ^distance  along  the 
road,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  not  gone  far 
'below  the  city  in  the  several  short  dashes,  a  wagon  drove  up, 
and  from  it  leaped  several  of  the  officials  connected  with 
the  police  and  fire  departments.  Chief  Pelton  was  one  of 
•the  first  to  leap  out,  followed  closely  by  Fred  Parsons  and 
Larry  Downes,  with  Brick  Houston  bringing  up  the  rear 
on  that  side.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wagon  were  Chief 
Sharp,  Hal  Norton  and  Ted  Lester. 

“Hello,  fellows,  did  you  get  them?”  were  the  first  words 
'of  Pelton. 

“Yep,  we  got  ’em.  Young  Wide  Awake  trimmed  them 
both  off  at  two  shots.  He  can  shoot  just  like  a  star — 
straight  at  any  old  thing!  By  ginger,  he  fetched  ’em  both 
a  round  turn  when  he  got  straightened  out  at  them !”  an¬ 
swered  Connors. 

The  two  men  were  sullen  and  silent,  and  Pelton  ap¬ 
proached  them  with  manacles,  ready  to  place  them. 

“Here,  you  two  boys,  jmi  keep  your  guns  leveled  at  them, 
and  I’ll  put  on  the  bracelets.  Stand  back,  boys,”  as  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  new  arrivals,  “for  they  might  make  a  run.  Let 
evervihing  be  clear  for  those  guns.  If  either  one  of  them 
makes  a  move  just  plug  him  right  in  the  center,”  and  Con¬ 
nors  took  the  manacles  from  the  hand  of  Pelton  and  placed 
them  over  the  wrists  of  the  two  captives. 

•  TJio  two  men  were  soon  loaded  into  the  wagon,  the  horses 
ri'ero  turned,  and  the  trip  started  for  town. 

“How  are  you  feeling,  chief?”  asked  Wide.  “I  saw  you 
-Ling  ic  tbe  road,  but  we  couldn’t  stop  th en.” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,  only  one  of  those  rascals  got  me  in 
the  shoulder.  They  must  have  been  aiming  for  the  shoul- 
(}c  -  a’ together.  That  last  one  got  me  fair,  I  think,  from  the 
v;;v  jt.  f though  it  was  a  little  too  high  to  lay  me  up. 
A  little  to  tlie  left  would  have  punctured  my  lungs.” 


“That  reminds  me  that  I  had  a  sting  in  the  shoulder,” 
quickly  spoke  Wide,  and  he  pulled  open  his  coat  and  vest* 
The  entire  front  of  his  shirt  was  stained  with  blood  !  They 
were  just  passing  beneath  an  electric  light  when  he  made 
the  exposure,  and  several  of  the  boys  gasped  with  surprise 
and  wonder  as  they  saw  the  sight. 

“You’re  hurt,  Wide!”  cried  Hal.  “Is  there  any  pain?” 

“None  just  now.  I  felt  a  little  twinge  at  first,  but  I  had 
to  keep  going.  That  was  before  we  had  cornered  them  the 
last  time.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  kept  on  shooting  with  that 
wound?”  asked  Chief  Pelton,  bending  over  closely  to  see 
the  flesh,  as  Dick  bared  his  skin. 

“It  just  tore  through  the  top,”  said  Dick,  himself  ex¬ 
amining  more  closely.  “It  will  be  all  right  after  the  arm 
is  washed.  It’s  more  show  than  hurt.  You  see - ” 

Just  then  there  was  a  sudden  movement  in  the  rear  of 
the  wagon-bed,  and  both  men  leaped  out  of  the  wagon  at 
one  time.  The  police  and  firemen  had  been  so  intent  on 
watching  the  uncovering  of  Dick’s  arm  that  they  had  not 
noticed  the  movement  of  the  two  captives. 

Bang !  spoke  a  pistol  instantly,  and  both  men  dropped 
to  the  ground,  Connors  touching  the  ground  almost  at  the 
time  of  the  shot.  He  had  lifted  his  gun  on  the  instant  that 
he  saw  the  movement  of  the  men,  and  his  only  shot  had 
taken  one  of  them,  surely. 

“Gy>t  you  that  time,  eh,  Canty?  I  knew  you’d  fool  with 
me  too  much.  What  got  irito  you  ?  Can’t  you  see  that  those 
manacles  won’t  come  off  ?  How  could  you  get  away  ?” 

The  only  reply  was  a  groan  from  the  injured  man,  and 
Connors  stooped  to  see  what  effect  his  shot  had  had. 

“Just  got  him  in  one  side.  Maybe  the  doctor  can  fix 
him  when  we  get  to  town,”  he  said,  as  he  straightened  up 
and  the  others  of  the  party  joined  him.  “Just  lift  them 
back  into  the  wagon  and  we’ll  call  the  doctor  after  we  get 
to  the  station.  That  fellow  js  in  trouble.  He  wants  -to 
get  away.  I  don’t  blame  him,  if  what  I  hear  is  true.  Canty, 
are  you  guilty  of  that  murwer  down  at  Brockport?  If  yon 
are,  I’ll  tell  you  right  now  that  you  are  going  to  be  tried. 
I’ve  just  about  made  up  my  mind  that  I’ll  take  you  there 
myself  to-night.  You  caii  just  make  as  many  attempts  to 
escape  as  you  want.  YYu’ve  got  my  dander  up,  now,  and 
I’m  going  to  take  you  into  my  own  hands.  lrou  remember 
that  you’ve  got  Connors  to  deal  with,  and  he  don’t  deal  any¬ 
thing  else  but  lead.” 

Again  the  start  was  made  for  the  station,  and  this  time 
the  trip  passed  without  mishap.  There  was  a  great  crowd 
on  the  streets  as  they  passed  down  Main  Street,  and  a  still 
greater  crowd  greeted  them  at  the  station. 

Dick  and  Terry  soon  took  themselves  away  from  the 
headquarters  and  went  to  the  engine-house  on  Holmes 
Street.  Here  gathered  all  the  members  of  the  Washington 
fire  company.  They  were  proud  of  their  two  leaders  who 
had  captured  the  two  notorious  thieves  and  murderers  and 
they  wanted  to  hear  the  story. 

“Tell  us  all  about  it,”  they  begged  of  the  two  boys,  until, 
in  sheer  desperation  and  self-defense,  the  two  boys  related 
some  parts  of  the  story,  forgetting  many  of  the  details 
which  brought  them  too  well  into  the  story. 

“Are  they  guilty  of  that  murder  down,  at  Brockport?” 
asked  11  ah 

“Really,  I  do  not  know,”  answered  Yroung  Wide  Awake. 
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‘  It  looks  like  thoy  are  guilty  of  something  or  they  wouldn’t 
want  to  get  away.  They  made  some  desperate  attempts  to 
decamp  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  quickness  of  Connors 
they  would  have  been  away  by  this  time.  That  man  is  a 
wonder;  he's  the  most  courageous  man  I  ever  saw.  He 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  a  bullet  or  anything  else 
that  man  makes  and  shoots.” 

“That's  about  the  way  he  sizes  you  up,”  joined  Chief 
Pelton,  as  ho  came  into  the  Washington  engine-house  and 
overheard  the  praise  of  Connors  by  our  hero.  “He  was  just 
telling  the  story  to  the  men  up  at  the  headquarters,  and 
he  says  if  it  had  not  been  for  you  that  they  would  never 
have  been  captured.  He  says  you  are  the  fellow  who  winged 
them  on  the  run,  and  that  your  gun’s  deflecting  a  bullet  was 
the  reason  why  you  went  to  the  ground.  He  says  he  saw  you 
stagger  when  you  were  hit  at  first,  and  that  you  caught 
your  feet  at  once  and  started  in  pursuit  as  soon  as  they 
went  on  the  run.” 

“Connors  is  too  modest,  chief.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  he  was  the  one  who  leaped  out  of  that  room  and 
started  down  the  hallway  when  no  one  else  was  in  pursuit. 
\  ou  know  that  he  was  away  after  them  a  hundred  yards 
before  any  one  else  after  they  went  through  the  window. 
And  you  know  he  took  every  chance  going  through  the  win¬ 
dow  after  them.” 

“All  that  is  true,  Wide,  but  you  were  with  him  all  the 
way,  you  and  Terry.  If  you  two  boys  had  not  been  along 
the  fellows  would  have  escaped.” 

W  hen  Dick  reached  home,  which  was  yet  early  in  the 
night,  there  was  a  telephone  call  awaiting  him.  It  was 

from  Kitty.  Dick  called  her  up  and  had  to  wait  several 
moments  for  a  reply. 

Is  that  you,  Dick?”  she  asked.  “I  heard  something 
about  another  shooting  scrape  and  that  you  were  in  it. 
A\ ere  you  hurt,  dear?”  and  she  lowered  her  voice  as  she 
pronounced  the  last  word. 

“No,  I  wasn't  hurt.  There  wasn’t  much  of  a  chance  to 
get  hint.  I  lie  shooting  took  pl^e  so  quickly  and  it  was  all 
over  in  such  a  short  time  that  a,  fellow  didn’t  have  much 
time  to  get  hurt,”  laughed  Dick. 

“Just  like  you  to  say  such  a  thing.  I  want  to  see  you  to¬ 
morrow,  and  if  you  don’t  tell  mo  all  about  it  you  will  have 
to  pay  a  fine,”  she  said. 

“And  if  I  do  have  to  tell  you  all  about  it  you  will  have 
to  pay  me  something  for  the  trouble.” 

“What  do  I  have  to  pay  you?”  she  asked. 

“Just  the  same  thing  that  I  will  be  fined,”  he  laughed. 
With  this  she  joined  in  the  laugh  and  hung  up  the  receiver 
after  several  words  more. 

In  the  morning  the  case  of  the  two  men  was  called  before 
the  chief  police  judge  in  the  police  headquarters,  and  they 
were  held  until  later  in  the  day,  when  it  was  expected  that 
the  authorities  at  Brockport  would  send  for  the  men.  It 
was  about  noon  that  the  two  deputies  from  the  sea  city 
came  in  to  the  office  of  the  Belmont  chief  of  police  and  in¬ 
troduced  themselves. 

Chief  Sharp  was  talking  to  them  when  Connors  walked  in. 
“Mr.  Connors,  this  is - ” 

“Hello,  Connors!”  cried  one  of  the  men,  putting  out 
his  hand. 

“Dunlap,  by  all  that's  good  !”.  exclaimed  Connors,  taking 
the  proffered  hand  and  baking  it  heartily.  “When  did 


you  come  into  this  section  of  the  country?  I'm  powerfully 
glad  to  see  you,  old  man.  Did  you  come  up  after  lhe*e  two 
fellows?  Remember  them ?  Thev're  some  of  the  gang  that 
we  had  hack  there  when  Grand  was  killed.”  rattled  Connors 
to  his  old-time  friend.  “Canty  is  one  of  them.  You  know 
he  was  the  pard  of  Burroughs  in  those  days.  The  other  one 
is  Long  Jerry,  the  dangerous  rascal  who  used  to  give  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  gentry  put  together.  W  e’ve 
landed  them  for  you  and  you  can  gladly  have  them,  d  ake 
’em  with  you  and  may  Heaven  bless  the  day  that  you  get  rid 
of  them  in  the  pen !” 

The  little  party  of  men  soon  became  quite  congenial,  and, 
since  the  return  train  was  not  due  until  late  afternoon,  the 
two  visitors  were  shown  the  city,  Connors  himself  doing  the 
honors,  while  Chief  Sharp  took  up  the  guard  over  the  pris¬ 
oners. 

Yews  came  to  Belmont  the  next  day  that  the  jury  had 
found  them  guilty  of  the  charge  of  murder  and  that  the 
two  men  were  bound  over  to  a  higher  court.  Afterwards 
they  were  found  guilty  and  sent  to  the  gallows. 

Late  that  afternoon  Dick  and  Terry  made  the  trip  to  the 
edge  of  the  cit}^  which  Dick  had  promised,  and  here  he 
told  the  greater  part  of  the  story  to  the  girls,  and  in  secret 
was  paid  the  reward  for  his  trouble.  It  was  a  glorious  day 
for  Dick,  in  that  he  did  not  have  to  attend  school  and  had  a 
thorough  rest  before  going  to  the  trial.  He  had  to  appear 
as  a  witness,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  morning 
with  his  boys  at  the  engine-house  going  over  the  apparatus, 
preparatory  to  the  next  run  or  an  inspection  from  the  chief 
or  the  fire  committee  of  the  council. 

“It  has  been  a  string  of  strenuous  days,  Terry,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  as  they  left  the  Lester  house.  “First  the  trip  to 
Lincoln,  then  the  Pythian  fire,  then  the  explosion,  then  the 
fire  at  the  asylum,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  chase  after- 
those  two  criminals.  I  hope  we  don’t  stack  up  against  any¬ 
thing  like  that  soon  again.” 

» 

THE  END. 


“YOUNG  WIDE  AWAKE  IN  A  SNARE:  OR,  PUT¬ 
TING  OUT  A  DOZEN  FIRES,”  is  the  title  of  next 
week’s  “Wide  Awake  Weekly.”  It  will  be  No.  101,  and  is 
one  ot  the  best  stories  in  the  series.  Robert  Lennox  will 
heic  tell  a  story  that  is  thrilling  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

I  he  title  does  not  give  more  than  the  slightest  conception  of, 
the  reality  of  the  stern  adventures  through  which  our  hero. 
Dick  Halstead,  and  his  boy  firemen  pass.  Read  No.  101. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE :  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekl 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  an 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  monev  or  postage  stamps  h 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNIO] 

SQUARE,  NEW  ''i  ORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copi< 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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CHOICE  READING  MATTER. 


An  elephant  was  crossing  a  railway  line  in  India  when  a 
down  ballast  train  in  motion  tried  to  whistle  him  off  the  line. 
He  obej  ed  the  whistle,  but  instantly  was  on  the  line  again 
and  pushed  the  engine  back  with  all  the  strength  he  could 
muster,  causing  the  derailment  of  the  engine  and  one  of  the 
.trucks.  The  driver  fell  off  and  received  some  injuries,  and 
the  mahout,  who  had  apparently  lost  all  hold  over  the  animal, 
and  had  perhaps  anticipated  the  accident,  jumped  down,  but 
was  unhurt.  The  elephant  was  only  bruised. 

i  * 

Rangoon’s  latest  luxury,  the  electric  tramway,  is  enjoying 
extraordinary  popularity,  and  is  being  put  to  uses  undreamed 
;  or’  in  more  conventional  lands,  according  to  the  London  Tele¬ 
graph’s  Rangoon  correspondent.  A  wealthy  Burmese  lady  hav¬ 
ing  died  on  April  3,  her  relatives  decided  to  have  her  body 
conveyed  to  the  cemetery  by  electric  tram.  Six  cars  were 
.  hired,  and  with  a  band  playing  the  “British  Grenadiers”  the 
party  bowled  along  at  twelve  miles  an  hour  the  three  miles 
to  the  cemetery.  Rice  and  flowers  were  scattered  by  the 
funeral  party  as  they  proceeded  rapidly  on  their  way,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  children  en  route.  A  Burman  never  makes 
a  melancholy  party  at  a  funeral,  but  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Rangoon  that  electric  cars  have  been  hired  for 
a  funeral  procession.  Now,  it  seems,  the  natives  are  petition¬ 
ing  for  a  special  type  of  car  to  meet  the  demand  in  this 
direction.  *  ■- 

— 

Herr.  Bebel,  the  leader  of  the  German  Socialists,  who  has 
been  so  much  in  evidence  of  late,  is  a  wheelwright  by  trade. 
Although  entirely  self-educated,  he  is  one  of  the  finest  ora¬ 
tors  and  debaters  in  the  Fatherland;  and,  distasteful  as  his 
views  may  be  to  the  majority  of  members  of  the  Reichstag, 
‘whenever  he  addresses  the  Assembly  he  is  certain  of  having 
a  large  and  attentive  audience.  In  such  esteem  is  he  held  by 
the  Socialists  that  millions  will  obey  his  will  without  think¬ 
ing  whether  they  are  doing  right  or  wrong.  Herr  Bebel  neither 
"drinks  nor  smokes,  and  besides  being  a  celebrity  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  w'orld  has  gained  fame  as  a  writer. 


venienced,  and  if  she  did  not  recover  all  her  former  ease  of 
gait  she  gained  in  dignity  what  she  lost  in  suppleness.  She 
made  constant  progress,  too,  in  the  new  mode  of  locomotion, 
and,  always  as  sociable  as  before  her  cruel  accident,  she  runs 
at  a  word  to  her  friends.  In  case  of  any  accident  to  her 
artificial  leg,  M.  Borge  keeps  a  second  one  in  reserve,  ready 
to  replace  the  first  at  a  moment’s  notice.  The  circumstance 
is  a  curious  one,  but  not  without  precedent,  for  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  in  Paris  has  long  had  in  its  menagerie  a  wading  bird 
with  one  leg  amputated  and  replaced  by  a  wooden  limb. 

“They  have  stopped  faro,  poker,  three-card  monte  and  all 
open  gambling  games  down  on  the  border,”  said  Col.  R.  W. 
Dowe,  Collector  of  Customs  at  Eagle  Pass,  Tex.,  “but  the 
Texas  sports,  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  law,  have  invented 
new  ways  of  taking  chances  with  their  coin.  One  of  the  lat¬ 
est,  much  in  vogue  in  El  Paso,  is  this:  A  couple  of  men  will 
walk  up  to  the  counter  of  a  saloon  and  each  wall  deposit, 
thereon  a  cube  of  white  sugar.  Then  they  will  stand  stolidly 
before  these  lumps  of  saccharine,  neither  saying  a  word,  but 
gazing  on  their  respective  cubes  as  though  the  fate  of  nations 
hung  in  the  balance.  What  is  it  they  are  waiting  for?  Why, 
the  man  whose  piece  of  sugar  attracts  the  first  fly  must  give 
to  the  other  any  sum  from  a  dollar  up,  besides  paying  for 
.he  customary  liquids,  since  the  barkeeper  must  get  his  toll. 
It  looks  curious  that  such  a  simple  game  should  become  the 
fashion,  but  it  is  all  the  rage  down  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
even  the  sheriffs  and  district-attorneys  are  among  its 
votaries,  ” 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


A  bad  sign:  An  illegible  signature. 

The  baker  thinks  it’s  all  right  to  sponge  his  living. 

“Why  so  late?  I  have  been  here  nearly  an  hour.”  “I  should'” 
have  been  also  if  my  wrap  were  a  last  year’s  pattern.” 

She — You  call  me  beautiful  now,  but  will  you  call  me  beau¬ 
tiful  twenty  years  from  now?  He — Oh,  why  picture  the  dis¬ 
mal  side  of  everything?  You  may  be  dead  then. 

/■ 

Lytsute — So  poor  Jones,  the  toymaker,  has  gone  out  of  his 
mind!  Stryppes  Yes.  He  had  been  busy  for  three  months 
on  a  mechanical  tramp,  and  he  couldn’t  get  it  to  work. 

Eating  in  restaurants  has  driven  many  a  man  into  matri¬ 
mony,  declares  an  exchange,  and  living  in  boarding-houses 
and  hotels  later  has  driven  many  a  man  out  of  matrimony. 

“Newton  discovered  why  the  apple  fell  down,  did  he  not?” 
“He  did.”  “Well,  then,  it  remains  for  some  equally  brilliant 
mind  to  discover4  why  it  is  that  plums  fall  to  those  higher  up.” 

Teacher— Now,,  children,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  the 

prophet  Daniel,  who,  though  cast  into  a  den  of  lions -  New 

Scholar  (fresh  from  New  York) -Have  you  only  just  got  on  to 
that  here? 


A  distinguished  citizen  of  the  town  of  Relizane,  France, 
is  a  stork  named  Marinette,  who  goes  about  with  great  dig¬ 
nity  among  her  circle  of  acquaintances  upon  a  wooden  leg. 
Marinette  is  the  property  of  M.  Hilaire  Borge,  an  interne  of 
the  hospital  of  Relizane,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  most 
enlightened  care  should  be  hers  when  she  sustained  a  com¬ 
pound  fracture  of  her  left  leg.  Her  master  tried  first  to  set 
the  injured  member,  but  after  a  month  the  bones  had  not 
united,  and  the  wound  caused  by  the  splinters  had  begun  to 
gangrene.  The  practitioner  decided  upon  a  radical  operation, 
namei /,  disarticulation  at  the  knee.  It  succeeded  perfectly, 
and  fifteen  days  later  the  stork  was  walking  on  two  legs,  only 
one  wae  of  wood.  Marinette  did  not  seem  to  be  much  incon¬ 


A  Cleveland  lawyer  tells  of  a  man  living  in  a  suburb  of  that 
city  whose  sleep  had  been  disturbed  nightly  by  the  howling 
on  his  own  back  fence  of  his  neighbors’  cats.  At  last,  in  des¬ 
pair,  he  consulted  his  lawyer.  “There  sits  the  cat  every  night 
on  our  fence,”  explained  the  unhappy  man,  “and  he  yowls  and 
yowls  and  yowls.  Now,  I  don’t  want  to  have  any  trouble  with 
this  neighbor,  but  the  thing  has  gone  far  enough,  and  I  want 
you  to  suggest  a  remedy.”  The  lawyer  looked  solemn  and 
said  not  a  word.  “I  am  well  within  my  rights  if  I  shoot  the 
cat,  am  I  not?”  asked  the  sufferer.  “I  would  hardly  say  that,” 
replied  the  legal  light.  “The  cat  does  not  belong  to  you,  as  l 
understand  it.”  “No.”  “And  the  fence  does?”  “Yes.”  “Then,” 
concluded  the  lawyer,  “I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  you  have  a 
perfect  right  to  tear  down  the  fence.” 
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DARING  ESCAPE  FROM  SIBERIA 


By  Kit  Clyde. 


Although  much  has  already  been  written  upon  the  horrors 
of  the  Siberian  exile  system  and  Russian  political  prisons  in 
general,  authentic  facts  have  hitherto  been  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  the  revelations  have  been  somewhat  disjointed  and  vague 
in  consequence.  Now,  however,  the  accounts  of  the  atrocious- 
treatment  of  prisoners  are  fully  corroborated  by  Felix  V  Olk¬ 
hovsky,  a  Russian  journalist,  who,  after  eleven  years  of  exile, 
escaped  recently  from  Siberia  and  has  just  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  escape  is  the  more  remarkable  as  he  is  the  first 
exile  who  has  accomplished  the  long  and  extremely  difficult 
journey  to  the  Pacific,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and 
embarked  for  England  via  Japan. 

Volkhovsky’s  story  is  a  romance.  He  has  been  committed 
to  prison  three  times,  and,  exclusive  of  his  exile,  has  spent  a 
total  of  nearly  nine  years  in  solitary  confinement.  The  first 
occasion  of  his  arrest  was  while  completing  his  studies  at 
Moscow  University  in  1868.  He  was  suspected  of  belonging  to 
a  dangerous  secret  society.  Without  any  information  of  the 
charge,  he  was  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg  and  lodged  in  the 
prison  of  the  secret  police. 

For  seven  months  he  was  kept  there  in  solitary  confine¬ 
ment,  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  all  political  exiles  who 
see  no  person  except  the  warder  who  brings  food  once  a  day. 
The  police  eventually  decided  that  no  such  society  existed, 
and  he  was  therefore  released  and  returned  to  Moscow.  To 
his  disappointment,  however,  he  found  that,  although  he  had 
studied  for  the  law  and  passed  his  examinations,  the  authori¬ 
ties  would  not  grant  him  his  diploma,  ovvring  to  the  suspicion 
which  had  rested  upon  him.  Without  the  diploma  he  could 
do  nothing,  and  for  a  few  months  he  remained  in  idleness. 

Meanwhile  Nechaieff,  a  prominent  revolutionist,  had 
formed  a  conspiracy  which,  in  the  following  year,  was  de¬ 
tected.  Volkhovsky,  who  was  known  to  be  interested  in  poli¬ 
tics,  was  at  once  rearrested  with  a  number  of  others  whom 
the  police  accused  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  He  was 
taken ,  before  Senator  Chemadiourov,  and  after  being  ques¬ 
tioned  was  kept  in  solitary  confinement  in  the  Fortress  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  for  upwards  of  three  years.  The  cell  was 
very  small,  cold  and  ill  lit,  but  the  general  accommodation  for 
prisoners  was  infinitely  better  than  at  the  present  time. 

Not  until  three  and  a  half  years  after  his  arrest  was  he 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Sudebnaia  Palata.  With  eighty  others 
he  was  indicted  under  the  court  statutes  of  Alexander  II, 
which  were  enforced  on  that  occasion  for  the  first  time,  al¬ 
though  a  law  was  soon  afterward  passed  transferring  trials 
of  a  special  character  to  an  exceptional  tribunal  consisting 
of  Senators  appointed  by  the  Czar. 

Dispirited  by  the  solitude,  weakened  by  lack  of  exercise,  and 
ill  through  want  of  proper  medical  attention.  Volkhovsky  was 
unable  to  stand  when  in  court,  and  after  a  trial  extending 
over  two  months  he  was  once  more  liberated. 

He  then  journeyed  first  to  Stavropol,  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
thence  to  Odessa,  where  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  Town  Council.  Soon,  however,  he  commenced  to 
carry  on  some  propaganda  among  a  circle  composed  of  both 
educated  persons  and  workmen.  The  propaganda  was  not. 
revolutionary  but  purely  theoretical  and  critical,  deploring  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Russia  and  lamenting  the  lack  of 
a  representative  body. 

This  movement  Volkhovsky,  wlith  several  others,  carried ‘on 
secretly,  smuggling  books  from  London  and  Zurich,  and  being 
compelled  to  hold  meetings  in  cellars  and  other  similar  places 
for  fear  of  detection.  The  police  ultimately  discovered  it, 
and  in  1874  he  was  arrested  for  the  third  time  and  conveyed 
to  the  fortress  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  states  was  far 
worse  than  before. 

Another  three  years  of  solitary  confinement  in  a  damp  sub¬ 
terranean  cell,  and  then  he,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  other  suspects,  was  tried  by  the  special  court  of  five 
Senators  whom  the  Czar  appointed.  Such  was  the  harsh  and 
inhuman  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  for¬ 


tress  that  five  of  the  accused  died  during  their  trial.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  exile 
for  life. 

A  month  after  being  sentenced  he  commenced  the  journey 
to  Siberia.  This  was  fraught  with  but  little  incident,  inas¬ 
much  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Terror  the  Government  en¬ 
deavored  to  transport  prisoners  to  Asia  as  speedily  as  possi-  - 
ble,  and  instead  of  performing  the  whole  distance  on  foot,  as 
they  do  now,  exiles  were  conveyed  by  trrin  to  Nijni  Novgorod 
and  thence  by  barge  to  Perm,  accomplishing  the  remainder  of  ■ 
the  journey  on  horseback. 

Being  of  noble  birth,  he  was  not  fettered,  nobles  being  ex¬ 
empt  by  law  until  they  enter  the  mines,  although  many  are' 
put  in  chains  by  special  order  of  the  Emperor.  Arriving  in  _ 
Siberia  after  a  journey  lasting  several  weeks,  Volkhovsky  was 
sent  to  Tuklinsk,  a  village  in  Tobolsk,  and  after  being  in¬ 
formed  that  he  must  expect  a  visit  from  the  police  at  any 
moment,  and  that  he  was  forbidden  to  go  beyond  the  boun-.^ 
dary  of  the  village  or  he  would  be  knouted,  he  was  allowed 
to  seek  his  living  as  best  he  could. 

Without  money,  and  with  a  knowledge  only  of  literature 
and  the  law,  he  remained  at  this  village  for  five  years,  earn¬ 
ing  a  scanty  livelihood  as  a  house  painter  and  performing 
odd  jobs.  The  life,  however,  was  terribly  degrading;  for,  be¬ 
sides  being  visited  twice  a  day  by  the  police,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  forbidden  to  associate  with  him,  and  the 
superintendent  of  police  took  an  inhuman  delight  in  render¬ 
ing  his  life  as  hard  and  miserable  as  possible. 

After  five  years’  residence  he  married,  and  was  eventually 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  permission  to  transfer  himself  to 
Tomsk.  This  he  did  without  delay,  being  compelled  to  do  the 
journey  on  foot,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Probably  the  ter¬ 
rible  hardships  ruined  her  constitution,  for  very  shortly  after¬ 
ward  she  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter. 

The  governor  of  Tomsk,  the  exile  discovered,  had  been  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  Moscow  University  when  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent;  therefore  their  relations  were  friendly,  and  he  had 
many  opportunities  of  visiting  the  forwarding  prison,  about 
the  overcrowding  and  horrors  of  which  so  much  has  lately 
been  written.  It  is  a  hot-bed  of  filth  and  typhoid,  vice  and 
immorality,  engendered  by  the  indiscriminate  herding  to¬ 
gether  of  both  sexes. 

For  five  years  the  exile  lived  in  Tomsk.  Volkhovsky’s  po¬ 
sition  was  exceptional,  for  through  the  governor  he  obtained 
a  passport  enabling  him  to  travel  throughout  Siberia  in 
search  of  employment.  While  residing  in  the  town  he  earned 
a  living  by  writing  for  the  one  newspaper  published  there, 
but  as  this  was  shortly  afterward  suppressed  and  the  gov: 
ernor  died,  he  started  for  Irkutsk,  performing  the  distance 
by  traveling  incessantly  for  eleven  days.  Again  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  but  in  a  short  time  the  police,  without 
stating  any  reason,  ordered  him  out  of  the  town.  > 

While  in  Irkutsk  he  contrived  to  save  about  $150,  and  with 
this  secreted  he  eventually  traveled  on  foot  in  severe  weather 
across  the  Yablonoi  Mountains  to  Troitskosavsk,  a  small  town 
on  tbe  Chinese  frontier.  He  intended  to  remain  there  a  year, 
but  after  three  days  he  was  again  expelled,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  he  contemplated  escape. 

Journeying  east  continually,  and  always  avoiding  the  vil¬ 
lages,  he  Veached  the  Pacific  coast  after  a  most  exhausting 
and  lonely  journey  extending  over  two  months.  His  adven¬ 
tures  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  interesting  to  fill  a  vol¬ 
ume.  On  one  occasion  he  met  with  a  very  severe  contretemps, 
for,  having  passed  Blagovestehensk  in  safety  and  completed 
four-fifths  of  the  distance,  he  was  on  a  small  steamer  on  the 
Amoor  when  it  ran  aground,  the  water  being  too  shallow  for 
the  vessel.  A  hundred  miles  further,  near  the  junction  with, 
the  Songari,  was  the  Hanka  Lake,  which  he  was  compelled  to 
cross,  but  the  boats  ceased  running  ou  the.  last  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember  until  the  following  May. 

He  had  but  a  little  over  two  days  in  which  to  do  the  jour' 
ney  and  catch  the  last  boat,  therefore  he  was  compelled  to 
spend  nearly  the  whole  of  his  remaining  money  in  the  biro 
of  two  horses,  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  at 
Khabarovka. 

Aiii\ing  on  the  last  day,  he  succeeded  in  crossing  the  lake, 
land  then  began  another  journey  through  the  Oussouriskykrul, 
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which  h0  describes  as  a  beautiful  but  almost  wholly  unin- 

ha.:tc\;  country,  and  lastly  entered  the  little  port  of  Vladi 

fHere  he  assumed  the  guise  of  a  trader  and  took 
lodst^gs  tor  several  days. 

-Avoiding  ihe  police,  who  would  certainly  demand  to  see  his 
passport,  and  would  at  once  discover  he  was  an  exile,  he 
casuah>  inquired  on  the  quay  when  the  next  ship  Would  sail. 
It  chanced  to  be  an  English  steamer,  and  with  the  captain 

he  en  eied  into  negotiations,  explaining  the  true  state  of  af¬ 
fairs. 

For  some  time  the  Englishman  was  unwilling  to  take  him, 
but  -when  earnestly  appealed  to  in  the  name  of  freedom  he 
consented,  with  the  result  that  on  the  day  fixed  for  sailing 

*  ^Xlle  took  hls  baSgage— much  of  which  was  artificial— on 

Doara. 

1  ..  T°  ^,iS  dlSm^y  he  found  that  the  ship  could  not  start  until 
.  the  o  lowing  day,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  captain 
;  Ao  secrete  him.  He  therefore  had  to  return  to  his  lodgings 

f*  riSk>  spending  a  -day  and  night  of  anxiety,  feeling 

that  the  story  he  told  the  people  with  whom  he  lived  was  not 

♦believed,  and  fearing  they  might  suspect  and  give  him  up  to 
the  police. 

Howe\er,  he  got  safely  on  board,  was  secreted,  and  sailed 
to  Japan,  traveling  thence  to  Vancouver  in  another  ship,  and 
'after  remaining  there  some  time  and  earning  a  little  money, 
he  continued  his  travels  to  Ontario.  There  he  met  Mr.  Ken- 
nan,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  at  Tomsk,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  him,  and  afterward,  going  direct  to  London, 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  compatriots. 

His  experiences  are  those  which  few  men  have  had,  because 
Jew  could  outlive  them,  and  the  message  from  the  down¬ 
trodden  land  of  suffering  he  delivers  with  much  impressive¬ 
ness.  When  he  escaped,  his  little  daughter,  aged  ten,  was  left 
behind.  The  fear  that  the  child  might  be  seized  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government,  as  was  the  case  with  the  children  of  sev¬ 
eral  political  offenders,  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
concealing  his  identity.  But  now,  after  much  anxiety,  the 
.  child,  who  was  secretly  conveyed  out  of  Siberia  in  disguise, 
has  joined  her  father  in  London. 


PERFORMING  ANIMALS 


People  who  go  to  the  circus  and  see  horses,  elephants,  mon¬ 
keys  and  the  like  perform  wonderful  tricks  must  often  ask 
themselves  how  the  animals  are  taught  to  do  them.  A  writer 
having  interviewed  several  circus  celebrities  undertakes  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  M.  Loyal,  who  has,  been  ringmaster  of 
the  leading  Paris  circus  for  thirty-two  years,  supplies  inter 
esting  information  concerning  horses.  j 

“The  horse,”  he  says,  contrary  to  general  belief,  “is  the 
most  stupid  animal  on  earth.  He  has  only  one  faculty,  mem 
ory.  You  must  teach  him  his  exercises  with  the  cavesson  and 
the  long  whip. 

“Having  forced  them  into  his  head,  you  must  use  the  short 
whip  when  he  resists,  and  give  him  a  carrot  when  he  obeys 
“Whips  and  carrots  form  the  great  secret  of  the  trainer.  . 

“The  horse  must  be  from  five  to  seven  years  old;  before 
that  age  he  is  too  spirited;  after  it  his  muscles  are  not  elas¬ 
tic  enough. 

“The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  accustom  your  horse  to  the 
ring,  to  make  him  run  round  regularly  and  then  stop  at  a 
given  signal.  To  accomplish  this  the  animal  is  brought  into 
the  ring.  The  trainer  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  tether,  which 
is  passed  into  the  cavesson,  a  kind  of  iron  crescent  armed 
7/ith  sharp  points  fixed  on  the  nose  of  the  horse;  in  his  right 
hand  he  holds  the  Jong  whip.  Behind  the  animal  an  assistant 
with  a  stout,  short  whip  is  posted. 

“The  trainer  calls  on  the  horse  to  start,  and,  pulling  his 
tether  and  smacking  his  long  whip,  forces  him  to  gallop  round, 
it  he  refuses,  the  assistant  uses  his  whip  also;  if  he  is  obedi¬ 
ent  he  is  rewarded  with  a  carrot. 

“To  make  him  stop  short,  the  trainer  cracks  his  long  whip 
ags.ir. ;  while  the  assistant,  with  his  short  whip,  throws  him- 
i\y  in  front  of  the  animal  and  the  result  is  ol> 
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tained,” 


M.  Loyal  tells  us  that  “the  horse  has  a  great  objection  to 
kneeling  or  lying  down  at  any  moment.  This  feat  is  taught 
by  means  of  iron  bracelets  placed  on  his  ankles  and  attached 
to  a  tether  held  by  the  trainer,  who  by  sudden  jerks  or  pulls 
as  he  is  moving  makes  him  fall  or  kneel. 

“The  animal  remembers  the  lessons,  and  by  dint  of  whip 
and  carrot  ultimately  performs  them  at  the  mere  command  of 
the  trainer.  The  horse  is  taught  to  dance  to  music  in  the 
same  way  with  the  foot  bracelets.” 

As  regards  the  learned  horse,  who  opens  boxes  and  takes 

things  out  of  them,  here  is  how  the  animal  is  trained  to  do 
it: 

“I  first  Set  a  carrot,”  says  M.  Loyal.  “I  place  it  in  a  box. 

I  then  lead  the  horse  to  the  box.  He  smells  the  carrot,  lifts 
up  the  lid  of  the  box  with  his  nose  and  takes  out  the  vege¬ 
table,  which  he  is  allowed  to  eat. 

“The  next  day,  before  setting  the  horse  free,  I  show  him  a 
handkerchief  full  of  bran.  He  takes  it  and  tries  to  eat  it.  I 
then  let  him  loose.  He  runs  to  the  box;  but,  by  bitter  decep¬ 
tion,  it  is  empty.  The  day  after  I  resume  the  exercise,  but 
this  time  the  horse  finds  the  handkerchief  with  the  bran  in 
the  box.  He  takes  it  out,  and  I  reward  him  with  a  carrot.  I 
decrease  the  amount  of  bran  in  the  handkerchief  every  day, 
until,  in  the  end,  I  put  merely  the  handkerchief  in  the  box! 
The  horse  brings  it  to  me  and  gets  his  carrot.  I  then  reduce 
the  size  of  the  carrot  every  day,  until  at  last  I  give  him  noth¬ 
ing.  The  horse  continues  to  perform  with  the  handkerchief 
in  the  hope  of  getting  the  carrot.” 

With  respect  to  dogs,  M.  Changeux,  who  is  now  exhibiting  a 
troupe  of  them  at  the  Nouveau  Arque,  says  their  education  is 
a  work  of  time  and  patience.  Sometimes  it  takes  two  years. 

“I  use  neither  sugar  nor  whip,”  he  informs  us.  “I  take  my 
dog  in  my  hands,  talk  to  him,  and  try  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  what  he  is  to  do.  I  perform  the  trick  myself,  and  the 
dogs  follow  and  imitate  me.” 

At  present  he  is  showing  a  carriage  dog  which  performs  on 
the  single  Wire. 

“I  will  tell  you  how  I  taught  him  to  become  an  equilibrist. 

I  made  him  first  of  all  walk  on  a  plank,  which  was  balanced 
to  and  fro.  The  plank  was  gradually  reduced  in  width  every 
day,  and  the  movement  accelerated.  At  length  the  plank  dwin¬ 
dled  down  to  a  narrow  slip;  this  was  replaced  by  a  long  round 
stick,  and  ultimately  he  found  himself  on  the  single  wire.” 

Stiange  to  say,  this  dog  is  blind.  M.  Changeux  says  scent 
is  the  gieai  quality  which  enables  dogs  to  perform  some  tricks. 
Foi  example,  the  poodles  who  play  at  dominoes  are  taught  by 
their  scent.  Their  trainer  touches  the  dominoes  which  the 
dog  has  to  play,  and  the  animal  smelling  them  picks  them  out 
from,  the  rest  and  plays  them. 

The  pig  is  said  to  be  the  most  difficult  animal  to  train.  Tony 
Grice,  the  cloven,  does  not  believe  in  learned  pigs.  They  are 
to  be  taught  only  by  their  weak  point — their  gliitton3r. 

“When  I  have  got  my  young  pig,”  he  says,  “I  begin  on  the 
principle  that  I  shall  obtain  nothing  from  him  without  satis¬ 
fying  his  appetite.  I  feed  him  myself  and  during  a  few  days 
I  vary  his  food  in  order  to  find  out  what  he  likes  best.  As 
soon  as  I  have  discovered  his  favorite  dish  I  deprive  him  of 
it  completely.  This  dish  is  my  great  talisman. 

“The  chief  pig  I  am  now  performing  with  prefers  beef  fat. 

I  put  a  piece  in  my  pocket.  I  jump  over  hurdles  and  the  pig 
follows  me,  doing  likewise.  In  this  way  he  learns  his  exer¬ 
cises  and  gets  his  fat.  I  decrease  the  piece  of  fat  every  day 
and  at  last  I  give  him  nothing.  Should  he  refuse  to  work  I 
thrash  him  till  he  does,  and,  having  completed  his  perform¬ 
ance,  I  recompense  him  with  his  favorite  meal.” 

The  elephant,  on  the  contrary,  i$  very  intelligent,  and  his 
education  would  be  easy  but  for  his  cumbersome  weight, 
which  iorces  the  trainer  to  have  recourse  to  cruel  means.  For 
instance,  to  make  him  raise  and  hold  out  his  foot,  an  iron 
ring  with  sharp  points  is  placed  oil  it,  and,  being  drawn  by  a 
rope,  the  points  enter  the  flesh. 

The  elephant,  feeling  the  pain,  lifts  up  his  foot  and  keeps 
t  in  the  air  until  the  pain  ceases.  After  a  few  repetitions  he 
remembers  the  pain,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  iron  raises  his 
foot.  His  instruction,  thanks  to  his  intelligence,  is  soon  com¬ 
pleted.  Some  elephants  are  taught  in  less  than  a  fortnight  to 
play  on  a  drum,  work  a  tricycle  and  beg  on  their  hind  legs 
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These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

SpSi; 

iiTd  caii  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  it  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subject 
mentioned.  _ _ _ - ; - 

Tfipop  ROOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS  OR  WILL  PE  SENT  BY  MAIL  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 
FROM  TH I SOF  F  ICE  < >N  I! ECEII'T  O F  I’UICE,  TEN  CENTS  EACH,  OK  ANY  THREE  BOOKS  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE 
GENTS.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  TIIE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Lmon  Square,  N.Y. 


MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kincis  or 
diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  1  rot.  IjCO 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  Q,  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  IIOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  \vitn 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.G.b. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish.  _ 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  G.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  hook. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”.the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES. — Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book/  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  G.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. — Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty'  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
those  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  hook. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  hook. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
fefplanations  of  the  general  principles  \of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
*leight-of-hnnd ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
dally  prepared  cards.  By  Professor  Uaffucr.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  IIOW  TO  DO  FORTY  THICKS  WITH  CARDS.-- 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
.one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com. 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  tvith  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL, 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  iEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen; 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  It.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN. — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  any¬ 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  suMeot ; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


STAGE. 


N\\  41  THE  BOYS  - 

*JJ?'  v«riet»  5°theKiafeX1j0J!EN’S  JOKE 

«**  'r0“de^.>'' ‘iL'lehwk  U'ateur  “instrcls  is  comn^t;?,.'!!? 


"Na  #7  THE  BOiTop  NKw  "&■? 

Containing  a  varied  assortn^"  P1GRN  STUMP  SPFaitido 
jd  Irish.  Also  end  nunr.  2fi?A  of  stump  speech^  vl?AK5R:"T 


£dUish:  Also ‘end  of  *tump  speech  *£?**&*— 

°  a45  THp'ftnv^  ^  JU8t  the  thing  home  Ut°h 


No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  vpw  amuse* 

^&xMULDOOn“s%KEs°UI;;U-  amS  £u“  instructi0“3  £ar 

joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  hriml8  ,°nS  of  the  most  original 
contains  a  large  collection  of  soSw  5tDl  of  wit  aad  humor!  ft 

renCe  Ever ?°hA v  hS &Te: *  wit:  humorist!”  and  .etC*’  °( 


teen  illustrations  ^U’ing  tin  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  font* 

alf°thde  3SSS5 

si^^.e4o!dHows'ir5> ^I^^^^^^|^0etry\arr!lIlfiet*  m  “ 

hates,  outlines  for  debater  auestin^f1*  es  f?r  conducting  d«- 
sources  for  procuring  info^S^tJ^S^^  tbe  b«* 


,  No.  3.  HOW  TO  FT 

fully  explained  by  this  little*  book 6  ^Tts.  ancr  wiIes  ot  flirtation  M 
handkerchief,  fan  glove  nip«SS?k*  .B,esides  the  various  methods  3 
fains  a  full  Jist  Mhe  iSS!S^indo,!-and  hat  flirtation,  it  con- 
interesting  to  everybody  both  nid^  iSentlmen  Tr°f  flowers,  which  ia 
without  one.  y  y>  both  old  an(1  y°™S-  lrou  cannot  be  happy 


and  handsome 
contains  full  instruc- 
and  at  parties, 
popular  squara 


- , - and 

handsome 


***~4«.  aa&  Sal 

full  instturtSS  ™  a^w^dow^A^P^N’ — ®ontaining 

or  country  and  the  most  approved  mlthZ  garden  either  in  town  f  '  ”?  ~ 
flowers  at  home.  The  femal" 

on  cooking  .ever  published,  it  coStainsrp^;^08^  instructive  hooks 
fish,  game  and  oysters;  also  pies  Duddin«  ' ^lfor  c5okiu^  “eats, 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  redoes  hfnnp  f8  and  a11  kinds  of 
cooks.  u  U1  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

•No.  3i.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOU^tt  ,  • 

everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  wome7\  wlnln,3  ln,forma«on  for 
make  almost  anything  around  the  hS’.  i  teacb  y0u  how  to 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian 

together  with  full  instructions  fn/m??0  electro  magnetism  ; 

etc.  By  i  m  J  *  yS’  Batteries 

lustrations.  ’  D-  Containing  over  fifty  il- 

Ifgfgaipsfss 

ferr'&^tS  eleetrical'tritdt  ° 


com-tshfp  fnd  martag“4fvFngLsSr^,c?mPIe‘f  ^  to  lov., 
to  be  observed,  with  manv  curions^nd  advice«  ru,es  and  etiquette 
orally  known.  y  nous  and  interesting  things  not  gen 
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*.  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Kennedy  H?hl  Z°  BE?OME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harrv 

ttlsbooknf  ;  %  g,XfU  away‘ .  Every  intelligent  boy  read  in- 

H?*® oZ  f  ln.stJluctl.o°sv  hy  a  practical  professor  (delighting  mu  tf- 
LdV6ry  ?lght  Wlth  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  malted  the 
J2’ and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends  It  is  the 

fN^nb°^^ermRuyished-  and  there’s  “ihions  (of  fun)  in  it 
20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY _ A 

Of  Barnes  able  2tt,e  b®ok  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
I  g_gam.es’  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
Parl°J  0r  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published.  tne 

book0'  eenf?°-W  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
cook,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  g  le’ 

the  .°;a|-6'  H°W  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
cne  fading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
■na  witty  sayings. 

&  fcJol0'  E(-*JV  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
*?7lr?g  the  rules  and  tC  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
Ca®lno*  Forty-Five,  Rv  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker 
Aiction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  nthnv  other  popular  games  of  cards’ 
No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hunl 
ored  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same  A 
Complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

?  ^  ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
“  a  peat  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
t'J  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOWr  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
•n  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

*o.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  ft  ^CITATIONS. 
r,ing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
tw'eot,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

With  ix*'~ ’  ■  — » - — .  —.3  -  A'.  — 


art' of  dLK ndOap?eRaS^,0nfarinS  f""  -^ruction  in  th. 
selections  of  colors,  material  ffand  how  tnT  ^  abroad-  ^ivia«  ths 
No.  18.  HOW  TO  vt  a  ,tbem  made  up. 

brightest  and  most  valuable  little  hrm ^  f  l FU L. — One  of  the 

Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beau«ftfin  hiS-h*16 
female.  Tne  secret  is  simrWA  QT1;i  m.e  Deaatltul,  both  male  and 

and  be  convinced  how  .C#rth“-  Read  thi3  »«* 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

co  n  t  a  i  ui  n  g^tA  H^i  ns  tr  u  O !  o  n  s  *  for 1  Ui  Pn  Handsomely  illustrated  and 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink  blacken?' gament'  aad  training  of  the 

t™1  By  Va  Drofraw8^  lcstructi-  Handsomely  t»£ 

onWK “ AIwife2D TB APS.-I„cluding  hint. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.’  Copiously  illustJated.^By^H^rringtoS 

vaSable6booKngTSsSS  AND  ANIMALS.-,* 

and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insectsCtlnS’  tllepanilg'  mounting 

No.. 54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PFTd  f-  • 
plete  information  as  to  the  mannpr  ,  EJ^-~  Giving  com- 

ffif'  “8ki^  i£  "  -S  cF^fetTtt^MMi 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  5S;_,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  - 

structive  book,  giving  a  complete  trpntioo  \  A ^ useful  and  in- 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics  mathematieq0^1118^^  ’  a*so  ex* 

making1 ail^inds  of^amh^iFe-OreFm  0\™sC°mrIete  hand'bool!  for 
.  No.  81.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IrifenR®^  eftc.“  .etc- 
information  regarding  choice  of  subieef^^ G |  HOR.— Containmg  full 

manner  of  preparing\nd  LubmitHnTmannsrriJ  of 'vords  a“d  th® 
valuable  information-  as  to  the  nearness  ?e” Hd  Ptv  «A]S°  contam»ng 
portion  of  manuscript, 

,  N,0:  ''f-  HOW  TO  BECOME  TOUR  OWN  DOCTOR  A 
treatment0 ^)f  b  “7lnX 

family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  eaectiveTtt^^ne^al'S 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COTVQ  r- 
taming  valuable  information  regarding  the Collect in^nd 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomelv  illustrated  g  d  ariangm« 
No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE— Bv  nu  tr*  r>  * 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lavs  dn^  ^  ^Wg 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners  md  f  n  me  vabjable 

and [experiences  of  well ^known’ ^detectives  8teS  S°”e  ad™nt>'”» 

.  No.  BO  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER  _r-„  .  , 
ing  useful  information  recrardin^  the  Pnmora  o  1  u  ^  ±  Contain^ 

also  how  to  make  Pho^mphic  MagVc  Lantern  Snl'0  Z°lVt; 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W?‘d2  w! 

r-A^ir-?2*  J?0W.  T0  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MTTTTiPv 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  bow  tn  «•  •  a  ,MVARY 
course  of  Study,  Examinations  Duties  ‘TtiW  ^a,a  admittance. 
Guard,  Police  RogulatiSis  F,?re ^Denartmen^  ^  J'°« 

know  to  he  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  h’v  I  n  5  a  boy  shou,d 
of  “How  to  Recome  a  Naval  Cadet 7  Lu  Senareas,  author 
No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADFT  n  ,  .  . 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  o  th  An7an  [isP  N  ^ 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  inqtmSS5?P5/  8  ^a^al 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch  '  ,  f,  ^tlon’  doscr,Ption 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  f  Tnifod  e,verjdTblnS  a  boy 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens  author  nf  <?Htc3  .Na^-  Co><^ 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.™  ’  '°r  °£  How  to  Becom.O 


anv  standard  readings  vvest  Uoint  Military  Cadet. ’*  ’ 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS 

Afltlrftrfi  FRANK  TOTTMlilV  Pni  Hsho. OJ  it..:  ... o 
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ww  Latest  Issues 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  etc.,  oe  Western  Life 


Colored  Covers 


32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents 


$73  Young  Wild  West  Doomed  to  Death;  or,  Arietta  and  the 
Rifle  Queen.  « 

$74  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Golden  Trail;  or,  The  Mystery  of 
Magic  Pass. 

275  Young  Wild  West  Fighting  the  Indians;  or,  The  Uprising 

of  the  Utes. 

276  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Cattle  Range;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

“Bad”  Cowboy. 

277  Young  Wild  West’s  Gallop  for  Glory;  or,  The  Death 

League  of  Ace  High. 


278  Young  Wild  West’s  Silver  Search;  or,  Arietta  and  the 

Lost  Treasure. 

279  Young  Wild  West  at  Death  Gorge;  or,  Cheyenne  Charlie  s 

Hard  Pan  Hit. 

280  Young  Wild  West  and  “Monterey  Bill”  or,  Arietta’s  Game 

of  Bluff. 

281  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Deadshot  Cowboy;  or,  A  High 

Old  Time  at  Buckhorn  Ranch. 

282  Young  Wild  West’s  Cavalry  Charge;  or,  The  Shtft  that 

Saved  Arietta’s  Life. 


64 


THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF 

Containing  Revolutionary  Stories 


’76” 


Colored  Covers  t  32  Pages  Price  5  Cents 

367  The  Liberty  Boys  in  a  Tight  Place;  or,  Dick  Slater’s  372  The  Liberty  Boys  After  the  Yagers;  or.  The  American' 


Lucky  Shot. 

368  The  Liberty  Boys  Settling  Old  Scores;  or,  The  Capture  of 

General  Prescott. 

369  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Trumpeter  Barney;  or,  The  Brave 

Bugler’s  Defiance. 

370  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Irons;  or,  Caught  on  a  Prison  Ship. 

371  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Refugees;  or.  The  Escape  at 

Battle  Pass. 


Cause  in  Peril. 

373  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lightning  Sweep;  or,  The  Affair  at 

Rugeley’s  Mill. 

374  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Dumb  Messenger;  or,  Out  with 

the  Mountain  Men. 

375  The  Liberty  Boys’  Cavalry  Charge;  or.  Running  Out  the 

Skinners. 

376  The  Liberty  Boys’  Secret;  or.  Tin  CM  My  o'  Brooklyn. 


“SECRET  SERVICE 


9  y 


Colored  Covers 


Old  and  Young  King  Brady,  Detectives 

32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents 


468  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Fire  Fiends;  or,  Breaking  Up 

a  Secret  Band. 

469  The  Bradys  and  the  Stolen  Bonds;  or,  A  Tangled  Case 

from  Boston. 

470  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Giant;  or,  The  Secrets  of  “Lit¬ 

tle  Syria.” 

471  The  Bradys  and  Little  Chin-Chin;  or,  Exposing  an  Opium 

Gang. 

472  The  Bradys  after  the  Bank  Street  Bunch;  or,  Rounding 

up  the  Dock  Rats. 


473  The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Beats;  or,  The  Secrets  of  the 

Old  Manor  House. 

474  The  Bradys  Chasing  the  Grain  Thieves;  or,  Chicago’s 

Mysterious  Six. 

475  The  Bradys  and  the  Mad  Chinaman;  or,  Hot  Work  in 

Five  Cities. 

476  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Poisoner;  or,  Strange  Work  in 

Philadelphia. 

477  The  Bradys  in  London;  or,  Solving  the  Whitechapel  Mys¬ 

tery. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by. 


PRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  N.  Y 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  w  ant  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . . . 

“  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos.. . 

THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 
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*  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK.  Nos. 

“  “  SECRET  SERVICE.  Nos. . . 


a 
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“  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 

Name .  ...Street  and  No . Town . State 


WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 

A  COMPLETE  STORY  EVERY  WEEK 

□«r  STORIES  OF  BOY  FIREMEN**® 

By  ROBERT  LENNOX 

Handsome  Colored  Covers  PfMpo  C  f'oritQ  Splendid  Illustrations 
32=Pages  of  Reading  IllvC  \J  V/dlli  Issued  Every  Friday 


Beginning  with  No.  41,  this  weekly  will  contain  a  new  series  of  magnificent  fire  stories,  written  by  Robert  Lennox, 
the  best  author  of  this  class  of  fiction  in  the  world.  They  detail  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  company  of  gallant 
young  fire-fighters,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brave  boy  known  as  Young  Wide  Awake.  Their  daring  deeds  of  hero¬ 
ism,  and  the  perils  they  overcome,  are  intensely  interesting.  These  stories  are  not  confined  entirely  to  fire-fighting, 
but  also  contain  many  interesting  incidents,  humorous  situations  and  a  little  of  the  love  element.  There  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  girl  in  the  stories  whom  you  will  all  like  very  much. 

LATEST  ISSUES. 


54  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fire  Mask :  or,  Life  Saving  at  Red  Heat. 

55  Young  Wide  Awake's  Hose  Carriage  Dash  ;  or,  The  Belmont  Boys’ 

Best  Run. 

56  Young  Wide  Awake's  Hand  Grenades ;  or,  Cut  Off  by  the  Flame 

Demon 

57  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Rival  Fire  Boys ;  or,  Fighting  for 

Honors. 

58  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Dynamite  Crew  ;  or.  Blowing  up  a  Burning 

Village. 

59  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fire  Test  ;  or,  The  Belmont  Boys’  Greatest 

Stroke. 

60  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fire  Patrol  ;  or,  Running  Down  a  Desperate 

Gang. 

61  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Longest  Leap  ;  or,  Swift  Work  With  the  Life- 

Lines. 

62  Young  Wide  Awake's  Signal  Call  ;  or.  Fire  Fighting  to  the  Last 

Ditch. 

63  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Cascade  of  Flame  ;  or.  Within  an  Inch  of  a 

Fiery  Death 

64  Young  Wide  Awake's  Fire  Fight ;  or.  Holding  up  the  Belmont 

Life  Savers. 

65  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Bravest  Rescue:  or.  Snatching  a  Victim  from 

Death’s  Jaws. 

66  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Junior  Firemen  ;  or.  Skip  and  Ted  at  Their 

Best. 

67  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Big  Rewrard  :  or,  Caught  in  a  Blazing  Wreck. 

68  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Powder  Mill  Blaze  ;  or,  Breaking  Through  a 

Wall  of  Flame. 

69  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Fire  Queen  ;  or.  At  the  Mercy  of  a 

Fiend. 

70  Young  Wide  Awake's  Battle  With  Neptune  No.  2  ;  or.  The  Mean 

Trick  of  Rivals. 

71  Young  Wide  Awake's  Lightning  Truck  Work  ;  or.  Daring  Death 

With  Ladders. 

72  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Steeple  Blaze  ;  or.  The  Hardest  Work  of  All. 

73  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Fire  Flies”  :  or.  Winning  a  Losing 

Fight. 

74  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Ladder  Rush  :  or,  The  Crack  Work  of  Wash¬ 

ington  No.  1 

75  Young  Wide  Awake’s  General  Alarm  ;  or,  Meeting  the  Neptunes  on 

Their  Own  Ground. 

76  Young  Wide  Awake's  Mascot  Chum :  or,  Terry  Rourke's  Brave 

Deed. 


77  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  T^rain  Wreck ;  or,  Saving  Life  at 

Wholesale. 

78  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Clean  Victory:  or,  Fighting  Fire  to  the 

Limit. 

79  Young  Wide  Awake  Above  the  Flames;  or,  Through  a  Roasting, 

Ordeal. 

80  Young  Wide  Awake  in  Danger:  or.  Baffled  by  a  Fire-Bug. 

81  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Daring  Deed  :  or.  The  Last  Chance  for  Life. 

82  Young  Wide  Awake's  Factory  Fire  :  or.  Caught  in  a  Death  Trap. 

83  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Rope  Crew ;  or.  The  Belmont  Fire  Boys' 

Pluck 

84  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Maniac;  or,  After  the  Insurance 

Crooks 

85  Young  Wide  Awake's  False  Alarm  :  or.  The  Fire  Captain's  Narrow 

est  Escape 

86  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Mysterious  Fire:  or.  Almost  at  Death's  Door. 

87  Young  Wide  Awake  Over  a  Volcano :  or.  The  Trick  of  the  Mad 

Chemist. 

88  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Frozen  Hydrants ;  or,  Fire-Fighting 

in  a  Gizzard. 

89  Young  Wide  Awake's  Well  Won  Medal  ;  or.  Winning  Fire  Depart¬ 

ment  Honors. 

90  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Call  for  Help;  or.  Shut  off  from  His  Com¬ 

rades. 

91  Young  Wide  Awake  at  the  Firemen’s  Ball  :  or.  Parading  in  the 

Face  of  Death. 

92  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Daring  Dive  •  or.  Hot  Work  at  a  Mill  Fire. 

93  Young  Wide  Awake  Beating  the  Flames  ;  or.  The  Fire  at  the  Gas 

Works. 

94  Young  Wide  Awake's  Battle  for  Life  :  or.  Facing  a  Forlorn  Hope. 

95  Young  Wide  Awake's  Defiance  :  or.  The  Bravest  Deed  on  Record.  • 

96  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Hose  Slashers ;  or.  Scaling  a  Wall 

of  Fire. 

97  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Greatest  Peril:  or.  Locl-ed  in  ^  Burning  Building. 

98  Young  Wide  A  ake’s  Nerve;  or  Fire  lighting  Against  Big  Odds. 

99  Yonng  Wide  Awake’s  Trumpet  Call;  or.  A  Bold  light  to  t  ave  a  Life. 

100  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Blind  Girl  pur.  The  Fire  at  the  Asylum. 
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